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SNOWING. 


ISAAC B. 


BY CHOATE. 





Like stray birds on the wing 

As they come back to us in early spring, 
Uncertain where to light, 

Loiter and dally the shy tlakes of white. 


Down from their cloudy nest 

These fledglings flutter to the earth's cold 
breast, 

Through orchard branches bare 

Where fell in summer pearly petals fair. 


Over the rustling brakes, 

Rising and falling, whirl the giddy flakes, 
As on the summer air 

Light thistledown drifts idly here and there. 


Where grew the tasselled corn 

They move as light as milkmaid trips at 
morn: 

On unseen pinions brought, 

Her step made lightsome by a happy thought. 

As grosbeaks in the pines, 

These huddle close beneath the sheltering 
vines, 

Mocking the wind’s wild will 

As through the thicket stripped that whistles 
shrill. 

Hither the snowflakes swarm 

To keep, in dreams of spring, the croeus 
warm— 

A soft white mantle spread 

Above the sleeping tlowers, the blessed dead. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Annual Meeting this 
year surpassed any one that has been held 
in this city for several years past in size 
and variety of audiences, in number and 
weiglit of speakers, and in the interest and 
enthusiasm manifested. Beginning with 


Miss Kollock, Mrs. P. C. Wilson, Miss 
Olive Amies, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. Anna C, Fall, and 
William Lloyd Garrison participated. 


_-- 


At the evening's session the public 
interest culminated in a great audience, 
which filled every seat on floor, platform 





and gallery, while many were obliged to | 


stand. Prayer by Rev. Charles G. Ames 
was followed by addresses by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, John Graham Brooks, Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Mrs, Laura Ormiston Chant. A 
very fine male quartette and a beautiful 
solo singer, Miss Linn, with piano accom- 
paniment, added greatly to the interest of 
the meeting. It was after ten o'clock 
when the great audience united in singing 
the old long-metre doxology, and slowly 
dispersed. 
=-_-- 

If woman suffrage is indeed a “lost 
cause” in Massachusetts, it has a surpris- 
ing way of showing unexampled vitality 
and progress. 

—— ete — 

Miss Chase, of Vermont, spoke for the 
first time in Boston, on Thursday after- 
noon. She made an excellent speech, 
admirable in matter and manner. 

—— -_-- 

The reports from the local Leagues 
were most of them unavoidably crowded 
out at the Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. It is requested that all 
these reports be sent to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, where a summary of them will 
be published, for the benefit of many who 
were disappointed in not hearing them. 





-_<-- 





Not long ago, the Massachusetts remon- 
strants took certain extracts from an 
article by Col. T. W. Higginson, put them 
together without any asterisks to show 
where they had omitted important pas- 
sages, and circulated this garbled version 
of the Colonel’s utterances, to influence 
people against equal suffrage. Col. Hig- 
ginson publicly protested against being 
thus misquoted; but the remonstrants, so 
far as we are aware, neither acknowledged 
themselves in fault nor professed peni- 
tence, It is interesting to note that the 
persons and papers most scandalized by 
Miss Anthony's alleged misquotation of 
President Eliot are the very ones that 
had not a word of rebuke for the remon- 
strants on that occasion. 

-_—<°- 

A despatch from Chicago states, as an 
item of news: 

An important movement is on foot 
looking to a rounding up of representative 
members of all reform parties, suchas the 
Bimetallic League, Prohibitionists, wom- 
an suffragists, Grangers, trades unions, 
ete., at the time and place that may be 
fixed for the national convention of the 
People’s party, with the view of forming 
a coalition of these elements, and the 
placing in the field of a union presidential 
ticket. 

This despatch is untrue and misleading. 
No movement is on The 
woman suffrage cause has ardent friends 


such foot, 


| in all parties, and among women and men 


the excellent “Fortnightly Meeting” on | 


Tuesday afternoon, ably addressed 
Rev. Florence Kollock, which 
the suffrage parlors, No. 3 Park Street, it 
was followed by a most brilliant and joy- 
ous “Young People’s Meeting,’ which 
filled Association Hall, while the platform 
was crowded with young men and women 
Speakers and the one hundred members of 
the Boston Choral Society. The fresh, 
bright, earnest addresses of Fletcher 
Dobyns and Oswald Garrison Villard of 
Harvard University, of Miss Mabel E. 
Adams of Quincey, of Maude Thompson of 
Wellesley and Edwin Reifsnyder of Tufts 
College, delighted the audience and were 


by | 
crowded 


| 
| 
| 
| 


enlivened and punctuated by the effective | 


harmony of the chorus. 
-_- — 

The business meeting on Wednesday 
morning was well attended, and was a 
model of condensed executive activity. 
Election of committees, reports of secre- 
tary, treasurer, executive committee and 
Superintendents of departments, choice 
of officers and adoption of a Plan of Work 
Were marshalled by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
More with admirable method and ability. 


-—_“-— 

The afternoon session opened with a 
‘tilllarger attendance. It adopted spirited 
resolutions, and listened with delight to 
addresses by Rev. Thomas Scully and 
Mixs Mary N. Chase, of Vermont. Then 


followed a lively symposium, in which 


| ministers 
| prostitution. 


of all political opinions. It appeals to 
all parties, but allies itself exclusively 
with none. 

-_-—-_ 


The island of Guernsey has adopted the 
State regulation of The London 
Methodist Times says this was literally a 
of since the measure 


vice. 


“deed darkness,”’ 


| was passed by the Legislature. while the 


shades of evening were closing, in an un- 
lighted chamber. The vote stood 18 to 16, 
members of the Royal Court, by whom 
the proposed law was drafted, deputies by 
whom it was and several 
parochial rectors constituting the bulk of 
the affirmative. That the parochial rectors 
should have voted for such a law is 
especially instructive. Hitherto the 
women have generally had the aid of the 
in opposing the licensing of 
When even ministers are 
induced to support this evil legislation, it 
is high time that the women had votes to 
represent their own opinions. The Guern- 
sey Legislature also voted that solicitation 
by women should be punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. An amendment to 
make solicitation by men punishable also 
was defeated. 


suggested, 


-_-- — 





Can any of our readers give us the name 
and address of the lady who manufactures 
Amandine Cream (improved quality), 
formerly sold by the Wells Manufacturing 
Co., Sudbury Street, Boston? Her ad- 
dress has been lost. Send name and 
present address to this office. 





| life is protected by the dykes of happy 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 27th Annual Convention of the 
Massachusetts W. 8. A. opened in Associa- 
tion Hall, Boston, Tuesday evening, Jan. 
14, with a largely attended Young Peo- 


ple’s Meeting, arranged by Miss H. E. | 


Turner. The Choral Society of East 
Boston, consisting of seventy voices, 
under the direction of Mr. Ripley, con- | 
tributed acceptable music at intervals 


during the evening. 

The Boston Standard said: 

‘*Every seat upon the floor and gallery 
was occupied with representatives of the 
best people in the community.” 

The Boston Globe said: 

‘The speakers were indeed young, and 
the fact that nearly all were either college 
graduates or students is significant, for it 
shows that the suffrage movement is being 
grafted into the universities, and will, 
therefore, have a wider range to reach the 
young men and women who will be the 
thinkers of the next generation than it 
could through any other channel.” 

Even the Boston Herald said: 


‘People who think the woman suffrage 
movement is in a comatose or dying state 
should have been present last evening at 
Association Hall.” 

The chairman of the evening said, in 
introducing the first speaker, Mr. Fletcher 
Dobyns, of Harvard: Lucy Stone used to 
say, “Boys are like vinegar; the more 
mother they have in them, the sharper 
they are.’ Mr. Dobyns graduated at 
Oberlin before coming to Harvard, and 
three years of the conservative influences 
of Cambridge have not been able to over- 
come the liberal tendencies derived from 
his first Alma Mater. : 

Mr. FLercner Dosyns: I shall not try 
to present the general argument for equal 
suffrage, but shall limit myself to one 
reason that: has influenced me. 

The more people there are who have a 
voice in the government, the more con- 
siderations public men will have to take 
account of in their action. At first, the 
ruler was one man, and he consulted only 
his own interests. Then government was 
widened a little and extended to a ruling 
class, and they consulted their own inter- 
ests. More classes were admitted, one 
after anothe:, aud nfore interests had to 


be taken into consideration. Now the 
legislator cannot think only of his own 
interests. He must think, also, ‘How 


will this affect the farmers, the traders. 
the manufacturers, the workingmen ?” 
But we are told that all interests are now 
represented, Is that true? This is the 
crucial point. Do women cherish certain 
interests and ideas more than men do? 
Do they have their own distinct point of 
view? If so, to admit them would make 


government broader and stronger and 
more truly representative. Even our 
strongest opponents admit that women 


look at many things from a standpoint of 
their own. They say that women would 
try for all sorts of moral legislation, and 
we should find ourselves under arégime of 
“Sunday school politics.’ One of my 
friends told me the other day that he was 
opposed to woman suffrage because women 
would consider too much the private 
character of a candidate, and if he were a 
man of corrupt private life they would 
vote against him, even though he might 
be a most useful man politically. That is 
true, and it is an argument for woman 
suffrage. 

If women do represent a special point 
of view, the analogy of all history shows 
that their vote would be beneficial. The 
combined wisdom of all gives the best 
government. What point of view do 
women represent? The moral point of 
view. That element greatly needs to be 
represented in the polities of this nation, 
It is only a few years since Senator Ingalls 
declared boldly that morality in polities 
was an iridescent dream: that it was folly 
to think the Ten Commandments or the 
Golden Rule could be allowed any intlu- 
ence in practical politics. There could be 


nothing more wholesome than for our 
politicians to have to reckon with the 


moral sense of American women. 

Miss BLACKWELL: The first woman in 
Massachusetts to ask for suffrage was 
Abigail Adams, about 1776. Miss Mabel 
E. Adams, who will now address you, is 
very likely one of her descendants, since 
she comes from Quincy; and she has just 
been elected to the Quincy school board, a 
thing that could never have happened to 
Abigail Adams. 

Miss ApAms: Great fear has been ex- 
pressed as to the result on the home if 
American women enter politics. The 
homes are the bulwarks of the nation, and 
in them its safety and happiness exists. 
Just as Holland is protected by dykes, so 
in this country the religious and _ social 


always grow up. There are a multitude 


of women whose children are grown up, | 
childless 


as well as of unmarried and 
women; and if some of these women held 
oftice, the home would be no more en- 
dangered than it is now when an army of 


|} such women go out daily to earn their 


living, leaving the house at 8.30 A. M. and 
not returning till 5 P. M. 
Miss Adams then considered fifty typi- 


| cal American homes on a certain street in 


| probable that at least 





and successful homes. 

Of course, a mother of young children 
ought to spend the largest part of her 
time at home. Poor mothers must stay 
at home. and rich mothers ought to. the 
greater part of the time. A good mother 
is glad to make this sacrifice for her chil- 
dren, and most mothers are good, The 
mothers of young children could not well 
hold oftice, but it does not follow that 
they could not vote. Moreover, anti- 
suttragists overlook the fact that children 


a suburb of Boston. According to statis- 
tics she tad collected, only 11%, of the 
women in these homes were the mothers 
of very young children. She thought it 
11¥, of men had 
business duties which would make it im- 


practicable for them to accept public 
office, Every one of these mothers of 
young children had some person with 


leave them for an hour 
Miss Adams 


whom she could 
while she went out to vote, 
continued: 

“If there are women who desire to 
vegetate after their babies are grown up 
and married, they may form some sert of 
a society to protect themselves against 
the activity of mind and body which an 


| interest in public affairs would call for. 


Membership in the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company secures immunity from 
serving on a jury. There is an idea for 
the women who do not wish to seftve on 
juries. They might not care to call them- 
selves ‘Ancients,’ so they could say ‘Ju- 
veniles and Honorables.’ If the scheme 
has worked well for the men, it surely 
ought to for the women, because a great 
many women could haul a cannon as well 
as some of the ‘Ancients.’ 

“It is true that some women might 
make politics an excuse for neglecting 
their homes. But women who would be 
guilty of it are women who would not 
make ideal wives and mothers whether 
they had the right to vote or not. 

“This is a world of changeand progress, 
and even though the Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation may object, women as mothers 
and wives and citizens will change, and 
change for the better. The housewife of 
the 17th century cut an admirable figure 
in her time, with her prudent ideas of 
domestic management, her devotion to her 
spinning-wheel and her narrow education, 
limited exclusively to the Bible, Baxter's 
‘Saints’ Rest’ and ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
But imagine this 17th century woman in 
a modern steam-heated, electric-lighted 
home, with a modern husband and mod- 
ern children, with cultured surroundings 
and social duties. She wouldn't | fit, 
would she? 

‘Just as soon as the world wakes up to 
the knowledge that women, as well as all 
other creatures and things, must progress, 
then suffrage will seem not only a rational 
movement but a necessity.” 

[Since this abstract of Miss Adams’ ad- 
dress was in type, we have obtained her 
manuscript. It will be published in full 
next week. | 

Miss BLACKWELL: That 17th century 
mother was doubtless familiar with the 
text, ‘‘A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit.’ No tree in Massachusetts has 
brought forth better fruit than the old 
stock of Garrison. The elder William 
Lloyd Garrison was a staunch non-resist- 
ant, but he used to say that if anything 
could make him forget his peace princi- 
ples. it would happen in case any man 
attempted to carry off his daughter Fanny. 
Some one did carry off his daughter Fanny, 
however, and Mr. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, who will now address you, is their 
son. 

Mr. VitLArp: If there ever was a time 
when the friends of woman suffrage ought 
to put forth all their efforts, this is the 
time. It is not because of a certain recent 
vote which our friends, the enemy, kindly 
eall our overwhelming defeat; although, 
if it had been such, it .would only be a 
reason for loving our cause all the better, 
and working for it all the harder. But it 
is because the President has shown a ten- 
dency to plunge the country into war over 
a miserable and unprincipled little dispute 
about the boundary of Venezuela. To 
many men war means show and glitter, 


martial music and military parade. ‘To 
women it means desolate homes. Can 
any one doubt how women would vote 
upon this question? 

Education is the foundation of good 
government. Education is more wide- 
spread in America than in any other 


country. Why, then, do we hear general 
complaint that the public machinery is 
not working well? There is hardly a city 
in the United States where the govern- 
ment is honest. The reason is that so 
many men do not feel their responsibility 
as voters. It is common to read that the 
storm kept people away from the polls; 
that not half of the men registered voted. 
We want women to learn, during these 
long years of waiting, that the ballot isa 
duty. 

The trouble is not with our form of 
government. Our constitution is as good 
as it ever was; but it is along way down 
hill from George Washington to Grover 
Cleveland—a long way from the public 
inen of that time to the public men of this. 

Those of us who study and teach the 





| successful book, ‘*The Crucifix.”’ 





science of government are trying to teach | 


this—the responsibility of 
The question is, How shall we teach it 
best to women? I answer, Side by side 
with men. We have given women greater 
and greater freedom, and it has not been 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


citizenship. | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIveRMORE will ad- 
dress the Bostonia Club, on Jan. 21. 

MARTHA Rocne FLiInt has written a 
history entitled ‘Early Long Island, a 
Study of Colonial Times,’’ which will be 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, in a limited letter-press edition. 
Miss LAURENCE TADEMA, the daughter 

Alma-Tadema, has written one fairly 
She has 
just completed a translation of Maater- 
linck’s plays, for which she has written a 
preface that is said to possess exceptional 
literary merit. Miss Tadema is not yet 
twenty-five years of age, and is an artist 
as well as a writer.: 


of 


Princess Li, the wife of Viceroy Li- 
Hung-Tschang, is fifty years old, but is 
said to look twenty years younger. Her 
feet have been tortured to such smallness 
that she cannot walk, and has to be carried 
about in a chair—a magnificent one, of 
course—yet she owns a thousand pairs of 
shoes. Her husband’s wealth enables her 
to have nearly one thousand silk dresses, 
and she can select from five hundred furs 
in winter. 

Miss LILLIAN Gorpon Pym, a daugh- 
ter of Mr. James Pym of the Boston 
Herald composing room staff, received the 
degree of L. R. A. M. from the Royal 
Academy of Music at the examination 
held last week. Miss Pym is about fifteen, 
and is the youngest student by some 
years to secure such distinction from the 
toyal Academy. She showed remarkable 
proficiency as a child pianist when she ap- 
peared in public in Bostona few years ago. 

Mrs. M. WoLstENHOLME edits the Wo- 
man’s Voice, at Sydney, New South Wales. 
Its motto is, ‘‘Democratic but not revolu- 
tionary, womanly but not weak, fearless 
without effrontery, liberal without li- 
cense.”’ The Abbeville (S. C.) Medium 
says: “The struggle for equal rights for 
women is not confined to our State, but is 
going on throughout the world among the 
most enlightened people. The Voice is 
an advocate of suffrage, and the question 
seems to be a live one in those localities. 

Miss HELEN A. WuirtierR, of Lowell, 
Mass., is president of the company that 
operates the Whittier cotton mills, located 
on the Chattahoochee River, six miles 
from Atlanta, Ga. On Jan. 6, she pressed 
an electric button and put the spindles in 
operation, opening another industry for 
Georgia, and giving employment to be- 
tween 300 and 400 persons. The building 
of the mills was begun last spring. They 
have 10,000 spindles and one of the best 
equipped plants in the country. 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET writes to the 
Union Signal, from London: “Our hearts 
are wrung day by day by the terrible news 
from Armenia, and by our utter impotency 
to get any movement made for the rescue 
of these unhappy victims. Great meetings 
are to be held this week. God grant that 
some good may arise, and may the time 
soon come when England, fearless of con- 
sequences, shall honorably carry out her 
obligations, and protect those who have 
no help against the most barbarous nation 
that disgraces our modern times!” 

Mrs. FLoreENcE Howe HAut will de- 
liver a series of lectures in Boston and 
vicinity, beginning with Attleboro, where 
she will read ‘*Personal Reminiscences of 


Distinguished People’ before the new 
Round Table Club. On March 25 she will 
give the same lecture at Manchester, 


N. H., in the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 
On March 27 she will read an essay, pre- 
pared especially for the purpose, before 
the Metaphysical Club of Boston. Mrs. 
Hall still has some open dates for this 
trip, and clubs or societies desiring to 
secure her services, should address her at 
her home in Plainfield, N. J. Her lecture 
on “The Political Position of Women in 
England” is of special interest just now, 
Her other lectures are Ceremonial and 
Social Observances of Primitive Peoples; 
Pageants and Ceremonials of Ancient 
Times: Social Usages; One Hundred and 
One Mistakes; The English Language as 
it is Spoken in the Best Society; The Art 
of Conversation; The Civilized Man and 
the Savage: Whittier and the Anti-Slav- 
ery Period; General Francis Marion and 
the Huguenots of South Carolina; The In- 
fluence of the Press on Manners and Mor- 
als: Byron and the Heroes of the Greek 
Revolution; Personal Reminiscences of 
Distinguished People; The Kindergarten, 
its True Aim and Scope; Equal Rights; 
Recent Objections Answered: The Politi- 
cal Position of Women in England; The 
Judgment of Minerva (A Farce). 
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BELLE KEARNEY IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from last week.) 





BELFAST, IRELAND, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I arrived in the quaint village of Kil- 
larney after dusk. Mounting a ‘‘jaunting- 
car,’ a queer vehicle, with seats on either 
side of a partition that passes through 
the centre, on which the light baggage is 
put, with steps below the seats for passen- 
gers to rest their feet on, backs turned to 
each other, I went rattling at a Jehu’s 
gait throughout the streets, where squads 
of small boys stood at each corner, waving 
their hats and yelling at the top of their 
voices. In the uncertain light that 
streamed from the lamps, they looked like 
dervishes or sprites from their neighboring 
hills. Two happy, restful days were spent 
in this beautiful region, riding over smooth 
roads that led into an indescribably pic- 
turesque country, climbing rugged moun- 
tains or jogging through their rocky gaps 
on horseback, skimming over the Upper, 
Middle and Lower Lakes of Killarney, 
which stretch their placid faces at the 
feet of majestic Carran Tual, with its lofty 
head over three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; the Tone, its gigantic 
brother, and the Purple Mountains; ex- 
ploring grim, fantastic ruins on the main- 
land or the islands that “lift their fronded 
palms in air” from the heart of the quiet 
waters. 

A few miles from the town of Killarney 
are the romantic ruins of Aghadoe. This 
venerable old pile is the seat of an ancient 
bishopric. Near it is a Round Tower, 
which is said to be the finest in Ireland; it 
was founded by St. Finian, who lived in 
the sixth century. On a slope beyond 
this are the ruins of a cireular castle 
known as the Pulpit or the Bishop’s Chair. 
Legends declare that it was an Episcopal 
residence in the twelfth century. On In- 
nisfallen Island, which in itself is remark- 
ably beautiful, with magnificent oaks and 
yews, and rich green grass, flowers and 
trailing vines, is the ruin of an old abbey, 
where the “Annals of Innisfallen’” were 
written six hundred years ago. The origi- 
nal is now in the Bodleian Library. A 
short ride across the lake from Innisfallen 
brings us to Ross Island, where Ross 
Castle, a handsome ivy-clad ruin, is seen, 
commanding a superb view of this en- 
chanting spot with its 

“Scenes that sink into the being 

Till the eves grow full with seeing, 
And the mute heart can but bless 
Him that shaped such loveliness!” 


Another fine old ruin is the Abbey of 
Muckross, which was built for the Fran- 
ciscans in 1340. Many ancient tombs are 
within its crumbling walls, and its cloister 
is still standing. The cottage of ‘“beauti- 
ful Kate Kearney, who lived on the banks 
of Killarney,” rises into full view just 
before we reach the Gap of Dunloe. It is 
like all the other cottages of old Ireland 
—built of gray stone and covered with 
thatch. In the doorway stood a time- 
wrinkled old dame, who is the grand- 
daughter of illustrious Kate, who, by her 
unusual beauty, stirred the lyric music of 
the unknown bard who has made this 
Irish lady famous by his song. After in- 
troducing myself as an Irish-American 
who bore the same name as hers, and 
being enthusiastically greeted by old Kate, 
with a hearty ‘‘God bless you,”’ and ‘May 
you have along and happy life,” | mounted 
« pony and began my journey through the 
wild defile, five miles in length, that lies 
between the Torries and the MacGilli- 
cuddy range. we passed Laugh 
Dhuvy, one of the three places where it is 
said St. Patrick killed the last of the 
snakes. Further on we arrived at the St. 
Patrick’s Cottage, which is now used as a 
publie house, where travellers stop to 
imbibe quantities of liquor. As Patsey, 
the sure-footed little gray nag on which I 
sat, scrambled up the mountain sides that 
were covered most invitingly with purple 
heather, ferns, and shamrocks, a scraggy 
old Irishman, who owned the ‘beastie,’ 
plodded along by my side with a heavy 
stick to encourage her slow strides or lead 
her through dangerous parts. When we 
had proceeded a short distance we were 
besieged by a bevy of women and girls, 
begging us, in their soft, whining voices, 
to buy their wares, which consisted of 
woollen socks, goat’s milk, and ‘“moun- 
tain dew; the last was a fiery white 
liquor made in the Black Valley, which 
lies at the end of the Gap of Dunloe. They 
presented an amusing sight as they 
tramped along barefooted, with heavy 
shawls covering their heads and folded 
innocently across their breasts, hiding 
under their voluminous proportions the 
stuff that has caused the flourish of more 
shillalies and the ache of more broken 
heads than anything else in the Emerald 
Isle. With a girl who introduced herself 


Soon 


as Bridget O'Sullivan, I had the following 
conversation, as she walked demurely by 
Patsey’s side: 

‘‘How do the people in these mountains 
make a living, Bridget?” 

“By selling mountain dew, ma’m.” 

“Do you sell much of it 


9° 





“Oh, yis, ma’m.”’ 

‘“‘When the men and women get full of it, 
how do they act?” 

“They get into terrible fights, ma’m.”’ 

‘Well, don’t you think it is wrong to sell 
liquor to people to make them get drunk 
and fight?” 

‘I have to make a living. ma’m; we are 
very poor, ma’m; and the girls have to buy 
all their marriage licenses, ma’m! The 
boys have no use for us if we don’t, ma’m. 
We have to pay thirty-six shillings to the 
parish priest for a license. I have made 
nearly enough to get mine. I lack only 
five shillings, ma’m. Dear lady (with an 
accentuating of the whine) won't you 
take a drink of mountain dew? It will 
add seven years to your life, and you will 
help Bridget O’Sullivan to buy her mar- 
riage license.”’ 

Her tragic gestures and melting ap- 
peals might have told on a heart less 
steeled to such approaches than that of a 
W. C. T. U. woman, who for six years 
has fought every species of ‘mountain 
dew” like grim death, or that of an equal 
rights woman who has been preaching 
since the first dawn of her reasoning 
powers against the encouragement of 
every form of masculine indolence or 
domination. From the frequency of drinks 
on the part of a sturdy Englishman 
near us I felt sure that Bridget would go 
home with a glad song in her heart and 
the ringing of marriage bells in her ears. 
Donkeys are in great demand in Ireland, 
as they are in Italy. I have often seen 
five people sitting in a little two-wheeled 
cart, with a bag of mealthrown in as 
ballast, all drawn by one little donkey. 
They are very patient animals, and seem 
quicker-witted than the majority of their 
race. This has come, doubtless, from as- 
sociation. Poverty is the great curse 
of Ireland. In every conversation “with 
the people, complaint of their situation 
formed the pathetic keynote of every 
utterance. With a shade of sorrow now 
sweeping over their bright faces, they 
exclaim, in their musical tones: “Ah! 
lady, we are very poor.’’ It is not to he 
wondered at that they turn their eyes 
longingly towards America, when the de- 
pressing circumstances that surround 
them in their own country are under- 
stood. The whole island is owned by a 
few landlords who rent to men, who, in 
their turn, sub-rent to other men. If 
these first renters choose not to sub- 
rent, as they often do, the people beneath 
them in the scale of poverty, having no 
land to work, and incapable of securing 
other employment, go to swell the vast 
hungry multitude. The Earl of Kildare 
has very handsome landed estates in the 
vicinity of Killarney. Hedge and meadow, 
field and garden, are kept in perfect order. 
While riding through a portion of his 
property one afternoon, our driver, who 
was a typical Irishman, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, was entertaining his pas- 
sengers by exclaiming how the earl under- 
took to encourage habits of thrift and 
cleanliness among his tenants. ‘‘A woman 
is commissioned,”’ he began, ‘‘to visit the 
homes of the people on Earl Kildare’s 
estates and inspect the condition of their 
houses. She has a perfect right to enter 
them at any hour of the day or night. If 
everything is not in apple-pie condition, 
she reports to the manager, who is author- 
ized to turn the negligent tenant out of 


doors, A person dare not call his soul 
his own,’ cried the old man, waxing 
furious as he proceeded: ‘I told the 


woman, when she first began her visits, 
that if she ever dared to step inside my 
house on such a spying expedition [ would 
give her a knock on the head that would 
settle all reports from her until the judg- 
She has not come yet, and is 
| sym- 


ment day. 
not likely to come very soon,” 
pathized with the old man completely. 
What ‘‘free-born’” American would not? 
This police system of forced social refor- 
mation is disagreeable, truly. But there 
is no doubt that the Irish peasantry need 
lessons along the line of cleanliness. In 
the huts in the country districts and in 
towns there are no tloors—only the dank 


earth to stand upon. In the mountain 
regions I have seen chickens roosting 


under the beds, and the space in front of 
the doors filled with pigs and cattle, while 
a large pot of boiling potatoes sat in the 
centre of the floor and each individual 
helped himself, sans fork, sans knife, sans 
everthing. In the town of Killarney I 
saw a tall razor-backed hog standing in 
the middle of the floor of the family 
living-room, eating contentedly from a 
pail of slops, while the old lady of the 
house stood in the doorway conversing 
with her next-door neighbor, and her hus- 
band and son sat near the hearth quietly 
smoking. 

After a short stay in Dublin on my re- 
turn from Killarney I went to Belfast, 
which has the enterprise and appearance 
of a stirring American city. It possesses 
very little interest for an archzologist or 
a hero-worshipper, but is very attractive 
to business men and women. It is rich 
in elegant church edifices and educational 
institutions, numerous manufactories, 





especially of linen, and extensive ship- 
building yards. The suburbs, like Dub- 
lin’s, are noted for their beauty. Trains 
carry one beyond the city limits, past 
handsome residences and parks, to sur- 
rounding heights, where a glorious pan- 
orama of land and water stretches before 
the gaze in bewitching loveliness. On 
one of these elevations is the castle of the 
Countess of Shaftesbury, who was a young 
Irish woman of wealth when she captured 
the English earl who has left a name that 
will be blessed by all succeeding genera- 
tions of the sons of men for blessed acts 
of unselfish philanthropy. 
BELLE KEARNEY. 


-_-- 


FROM MR&. STANTON BLATCH. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following letter from Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch, who married an Englishman 
and lives near London, is timely and able. 
The women of both countries should use 
their influence to promote peace and good- 
will. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

BASINGSTOKE, ENG., Dec. 29, 1895. 

My Dear Mother: 1 think we should, 
especially at this season, express peace 
and good-will. We should exchange per- 
sonal and national greetings. I hope you 
will use your influence everywhere to 
quiet the fever into which our beloved 
country has fallen. Americans, when they 
come here, are attracted by their own set. 
One sort drift into ‘Society, another seek 
literary people, a third, high-placed politi- 
cians; but almost universally those who 
come, as well as those who remain at 
home, are totally ignorant of English 
democracy. The enormous changes in 
Great Britain during the last half century 
are entirely ignored, and yet so great has 
been the evolution that the power of the 
people is greater and more direct in many 
particulars in England than in America. 
If the mighty changes which have been 


wrought had been brought about by 
bloody revolution instead of peaceful 


political methods, we Americans should 
be more cognizant of the reality of the 
democracy across the seas. Such is the 
power of democracy in Great Britain 
that it would have been impossible in 
England to have hung the Chicago 
Anarchists; impossible for a great em- 
ployer like Pullman to have refused ar- 
bitration during the recent strike. What 
volumes it speaks that, just before the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
declared an income tax unconstitutional, 
Sir William Harcourt increased still more 
the income tax in Great Britain, and intro- 
duced for the first time the truly demo- 
cratic principle of graduated taxation! 

Think, too, of the good and ever-im- 
proving position women have under Eng- 
lish rule! Every qualified woman has 
every franchise in Great Britain except 
the parliamentary vote. England sets an 
example in this to the Empire State, which 
has been the most exercised about the 
increase of Great Britain’s dominion even 
by an acre. Now my point is this: that, 
even if England were seeking to widen her 
colonies in South America (which has yet 
to be proved), true democracy could but 
be benefited. The genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, as represented in both the 
United States and England, is self-govern- 
ment. No other modern people has our 
knack for orderly political evolution. We 
two nations are equally advanced, and for 
an Anglo-Saxon Colony to encroach on the 
domains of an anarchic Spanish Republic 
can only mean, in the end, greater peace, 
prosperity and orderly development for 
the world. The Monroe doctrine was 
aimed at the establishment of monarchic 
rule in America, but what we ought to 
see is that the extension of England never 
means now the establishment of thrones 
and crowned heads. The Queen has no 
more political power than the reigning 
society lady of Washington. Democracy, 
rightly or wrongly, rules in England, as in 
America. As a believer in democracy, I 
hope the two nations who at present ex- 
press the democratic principle most per- 
fectly, may spread, and carry their polit- 
ical ideas over the world. 

Your loving daughter, 
HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 


-_- 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


BY MABEL H. BARROWs. 





CAEN, Hore. St. PIERRE, JUNE 23. 

Years ago—so it seems—I sent you an 
account of our visit to Bayeux, and this 
must be dovetailed to it. You remember 
that we passed the Féte de Dieu in Bayeux, 
and witnessed the two processions. But 
the day did not end there, for an hour 
later, as the train carried us over the 
houses of Caen, we looked down into the 
street below, and lo! there was a still 
more beautiful procession. As we drove 
to our hotel we rode on a carpet of flowers 
and grasses, past fine rural decorations 
and splendid altars, but they told us that 
the procession was now over. 

We ate our dinner peacefully, and then 
papa, Coriander and I started out to see 
the town. As we passed the Cathedral of 
St. Pierre we saw a crowd beyond, and 
the procession was notover, after all. We 
were in time to kneel with the others, as 
it passed us. Here, in this larger city, the 
procession was of course much larger 
and grander, and even more impressive. 
No one with any artistic appreciation 
could help catching for breath and feeling 
the tears come to the eyes, as the eight 
acolytes, in gleaming robes, at the 
signal of the trumpets, swung their 
censers high aloft, keeping them even as 
clockwork, while the little cherubs in 
front of them flung up handfuls of rose- 
leaves at the same instant, and the censers 
flashed aloft and fell among the fluttering 





petals and the curling smoke of the in- 
cense. It does not sound much, but you 
should have seen itdone. This time there 
were scores of wee white girlies with 
white wreaths in their hair, and then 
came all the sweet young girls who were 
taking their premivre communion. Most 
of them had their veils before their faces, 
but a few had them parted or thrown back, 
revealing fascinating glimpses of dark 
eyes, pale foreheads and red lips. They 
looked much sweeter than the little girls 
we so often see on Hampden Street, scurry- 
ing out of the cathedral into the open cars, 
or picking their way across the muddy 
street in their white slippers. The digni- 
taries were more glorious than ever. I 
stood close enough to one to feel his gold 
broidery. Why didn’t 1 think to snip off 
a sample for you? 

We went back with them to the church, 
and heard a most beautiful service, with 
orchestra and full brass band, and two 
organs. The cathedral was crowded, and 
I wish you could have seen the altar. It 
was a high-built mass of green, starred 
with red roses, and two hundred candles, 
that twinkled yellow as gold. The air 
was heavy with incense, and the music 
was beautiful. We were sorry Mizippi 
did not see it, still it was no place for a 
stern Puritan. 

In great contrast to this splendor was 
the little church of St. Jean, where we 
strayed in to rest after walking awhile. 
It was dim and quiet. Only one or two 
candles flickered in the twilight of the 
side chapels, where two or three women 
knelt with their beads. It was peaceful 
and a sweet place of rest. The nave and 
choir were simple but lovely in the dim 
purple light. 

Having been thrice to church, and hay- 
ing seen three religious fétes, we con- 
cluded that we had had enough Sunday, 
so we went to the Kermesse. It was in a 
big grove along the pretty river, and 
lighted by jolly red and yellow ‘ballon- 
lanternes’’ that looked like pumpkins. 
There were booths of all kinds, including 
‘Homme Sauvage,”’ ‘*Fatima,’’ the Orien- 
tal dancer, a gymnastic exhibition, which 
naturally attracted me, a merry-go-round, 
which ground out ghastly tunes in a fear- 
fully loud shriek. Before every booth 
stood a man with a drum, rub-a-dub-dub- 
bing with all his might. The uproar in 
consequence was not suggestive of Sun- 
day. We sat about for a while, watching 
the people, who were the ‘400 of Caen,” 
for this was a charitable enterprise given 
to raise money for the poor. 

It was really rather tedious waiting 
about, but I had come expressly to hear 
some songs of Bretagne and Normande 
which had been largely advertised, so we 
stayed and stayed. The ‘concert,’ in a 
big tent, with stage and scenery (?), did 
not begin till nine, but I was determined 
to stay. Of course papa tried to beg off, 
but I was merciless. We stayed—and I 
wished we hadn't, though of course I 
could never acknowledge that. It was 
only an old amateur concert, with pale 
youths who tremblingly strummed the 
mandolin, mangled piano selections by a 
young man who kept his eyes glued to his 
notes, and moved his lips as he counted 
out the time—to which, by the way, he 
paid no attention; comic songs by well- 
meaning youths who smiled better(?) than 
they sang; tragic love-song of nineteen 
verses by a would-be high tenor who did 
clock-work gestures with his white (cotton) 
gloved hands, Finally came a man dressed 
in old Breton costume, who sang a very 
long and rather melodious ditty. He 
seemed to think, from the way he ranted 
round the stage, that he was a whole 
opera, and he did take up the whole scene 
pretty well. The audience received him 
most warmly: he was evidently a society 
man, and not so much used to this sort of 
thing, as a man sat behind the piano and 
prompted him on all the words. Give me 
a costume, a good accompanist, a song 
that requires no particular voice, some- 
body to remember the words for me, and 
plenty of room to tear round, and I could 
do it, too, 

The next day we drove about seeing the 
different churches for which the town is 
famous. St. Pierre, where we attended 
service the evening before, is my favorite, 
for it is Gothic, and the others are Nor- 
man. It is sv harmonious and _ poetic. 
The other two famous ones are St. Etienne 
and La Trinité, the former founded by 
William the Conqueror, the latter by his 
wife, Mathilde — the one who did the 
tapestry at Bayeux (see how I remember 
my history!). La Trinité is a very plain, 
severe Norman, just the kind Mizippi likes. 
It is striking, and solemn as can be, but I 
could never grow to love it. St. Etienne 
is much vaster and grander. It, too, is Nor- 
man, but the apse, built later, has pointed 
arches, which please me. There had just 
been a funeral when we entered, and the 
choir was heavily and elaborately draped 
in black and white, and there was a 
mourning canopy in the nave. As we sat 
there in the stillness the funeral proces- 
sion returned, clad in black and silver. It 
had been the funeral of a well-known 
young lady. Here as in Scotland, the 
mourners walk in the street behind the 
hearse, instead of driving; only here the 
women, too, join the procession. 

Caen is the paradise of baskets! The 
rapturous ‘‘ohs’? and ‘‘ahs’’—the cries of 
‘What a lovely shape!” ‘“Isn’t that 
a beautiful pattern!’ ‘How dear!” 
‘“‘Wouldn’t mamma like that!’ ‘It would 
be just the thing for camp!” ete., ad infin. 
There were big ones, little ones, round, 
flat, oval, square, brown, yellow, coarse, 
fine, dainty, uncouth, and all different 
from anything I had seen before. At once 
I demanded some, but as our hands, 
trunks, bags and valises were full, as we 
have had to handle our own luggage at sta- 
tions, for lack of porters, we decided to 
wait till Paris. And now I can’t find a 
single Caen basket in the whole city of 
Paris. 

In the afternoon we went on to Bernay, 
late in the day, but not until we had been 
to the picture gallery there. I was sur- 








prised to find so many old masters. I dig 
not care very much for any of them, but 
there were some-very good modern sculp- 
tures,except a beautiful Perugius, Marriage 
of the Virgin, and that carried me straight 
back to Italy. It was the best Perugius | 
have seen. There was also a fine portrait of 
a woman by my beloved Franz Hals, and 
one of Denner’s wonderful old men, that 
you are so fond of. 


see 
AGE OF CONSENT IN IOWA. 


The White Cross Society of Iowa, Chas, 
E. Shelton, of Burlington, president, is at 
work in behalf of a bill to raise the age of 
protection for girls to eighteen, limiting 
its application to men and boys over 
eighteen, and thus giving equal protection 
to both sexes. This bill will be presented 
as early as possible after the Legislature 
convenes, Strong resolutions favoring its 
passage have been passed by the State 
conventions of many leading religious 
denominations, and of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor and the 
Epworth League, and the White Cross 
Society has issued an appeal urging active 
personal work in every locality. 

Up to 1886, the age of protection for 
girls in Jowa was ten years. In 1886, a 
bill was presented to raise it to eighteen; 
but it met with such opposition that the 
age could only be raised to thirteen, at 
which it now stands. 

At the last session of the Legislature a 
bill was again introduced to fix the age at 
eighteen, and numerous petitions from 
every part of the State in its favor were 


sent in to both houses. The Senate 
committee to which it was referred 
promptly reported, recommending §in- 


definite postponement: but through the 
efforts of its friends it was again referred, 
and finally, after being amended to make 
the age fifteen, it passed the Senate 
unanimously; but even this bill was not 
allowed to come to a vote in the House. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





The Woman’s Edition of the Nashua 
Daily Telegraph appeared on New Year's 
morning under the auspices and_ for 
the benefit of the Good Cheer Soci- 
ety. This is said to have been the 
first issue of a daily paper writ- 
ten, edited and managed exclusively by 
women that has ever been published in 
New Hampshire. It contained 24 pages 
full of local and general news, timely 
editorials and articles on literary, art and 
educational topies. It was highly credit- 
able in every respect, and netted a goodly 
sum for the society that “carries cheer 
and help to the sick and poor’ of Nashua. 
The regular editor, Mr. Adams, on taking 
his chair again, expressed his admiration 
“of the ability, enthusiasm, industry, and 
literary and artistic skill shown by the 
ladies in getting out the large special 
edition,” and he says that ‘when the 
ladies of the Good Cheer wish to get out 
another Woman's Edition, we will again 
cheerfully submit to being temporarily 
deposed to make room for them and their 
sleeves.” 

The Telegraph, however, is a woman's 
edition to some extent all the year around, 
with its ‘‘woman’s department” and with 
women holding the two most important 
offices in the Telegraph Publishing Com- 
pany—Mrs. O. C, Moore as its manager. 
and Gertrude C, Moore, its treasurer. Mr. 
Adams and his wife, who is a niece of 
Maria Mitchell, are both of them strong 
believers in equal suffrage. 

At the annual meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association last 
week, the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. May Alden Ward; vice- 
presidents, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
and Mrs, A. E. Whitaker; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Mabel b. Caftin: corresponding 
secretary, Miss Emily Ransom; treasurer, 


Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin; auditor, Miss 
Floretta Vining; executive committee, 
Mrs. Nella I. Daggett, Miss Helen M. 


Winslow, Miss Catharine Wilde; finance 
committee, Mrs. Lulu 8S. Upham, Mrs. 
Jeanne B. Chaloner, Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride. 

Miss Isabel Worrell Ball of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Capital was recently accorded the 
privileges of the press gallery of Congress. 


The Washington Star says the opposition | 


of the conservative element in the rank» 
of the journalists has been so marked in 
regard to the admission of women corre- 
spondents that, although there was no 
flaw in Miss Ball’s claim to a seat, they 
obscured the disagreeable fact of her 
admission as much as possible by having 
her name put in the printed lists simpl) 
as I. W. Ball. 

Miss Mary H. Krout, of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean’s editorial staff, writes from 
London of women’s clubs in England. One 
of these, the Writers’ Club, which has its 
rooms in Hastings House, Norfolk Street. 


Strand, is intended especially for con- | 


tributors to the daily press, for whom there 
are no accommodations in the London 
newspaper offices. Miss Krout says : 
Here they can come and write quietly 
from 8 A. M. until midnight. Luncheons 
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ee 
and plain dinners are furnished at an 
exceedingly low rate, and the membership, 
which is now nearly five hundred, has to 
be limited from lack of accommodation.” 
To this club belong half the clever women 
in England, its chairman being Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 

In the same building with the Writers’ 
Club is the Newspaper Women’s Club. 
This is exclusively for press women, al- 
though its president is the brilliant John 
Oliver Hobbs (Mrs. Craigie), the secretary 
being Mrs. Ethel Johnson, the editor of the 
Gentlewoman, a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, whose mother was an American. 

The tirst West Indian magazine of fiction 
was brought out in Antigua last year by 
Miss Frieda Cassin, a girl of twenty-four. 
The health of its founder was not equal to 
carrying it on, and it proved short lived. 
Miss Cassin has been a contributor to the 
English magazines for some time, and has 
now in press a novel of West Indian life 


which devotes special attention to the 
lepers of the islands. 
Misses Daisy Allen and Lulu Jenkins, 


of Wellington, Kan., began the new year 

by issuing the first number of the Daily 

Postal Curd, an evening paper, of which 

they are publishers and proprietors. 
-_-- — 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Women ministers of the Universalist 
faith are going forward in their work. Rev. 
Henrietta G. Moore her 
duties as pastor of the chureh at Wood- 
stock, O., Dee. 2 She preached a Christ- 
mas sermon the 
Miss Brant is pastor of a growing chureh 
at Ilaven, Kan. Rev. Mary C, Billings, of 
Hico, Tex., gave an address on **Women 
in before the ‘“‘Woman’s State 
Couneil” Dallas. She is chaplain of 
the Council, and thelnirersalést says she 


began regular 


in morning. Rev, 


Song,’ 
in 


is the only duly ordained woman preacher 
in Texas. Rev. Florence E. Kollock has 
taken charge temporarily of the institu- 
tional work of the Every-Day Chureh of 
Boston. Under her skillful management, 
“all the extra chureh organizations have 
been brought into better working condi- 
tions than ever before.” 

Some years ago a bright young woman in 
Indiana enlisted in the W. C. T. U., and 
undertook the arduous work of organiz- 
ing. She showed such aptitude and con- 
secration that after a while the national 
leaders called for her to go as round-the- 
world missionary to Africa, After a term 
of hard and faithful service, she returned 
to America for rest. Now the news comes 
that Miss Alice Rh. Palmer has accepted 
the pastorate of the Congregational church 
in Wazata, Minn. ‘The progress and suc- | 
cess of Miss Palmer afford an illustration 
of the opportunities open to women along 
reform lines, and also of the training of 
women W. c. T. U. for church 
work, 

The English department of the North 


in the 


End M. E. Chureh, Boston, is growing 
under the efticient leadership of Miss 


Margaret A. Knapton, a graduate of last 
year’s of the Boston University 
School of Theology. The English services | 
are held at Epworth Hall, 424 Hanover 
Street, Sunday, ‘Tuesday, Thursday | 
and Friday evenings. 

At Grand Isle, Vt., Miss Darling, of 
Morrisville, a Methodist evangelist, re- 
cently held meetings for four weeks. She 
was assisted for two weeks by Mrs. 
Bishop, of Burlington. It thought 
much good will result from their labors. 

F. M. A. 


class 


on 


is 


-_--_ 


NEW YORK ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report of the suffrage work | 
in New York State during the year of | 
1895 is about to be issued, and orders are 
The Standing Committee 


solicited. re- 


ports (press, organization, legislation, 
etc.), as well as those made by county 


presidents, are especially interesting and 
suggestive, and we believe that they will 
prove of value not only to the workers in 
New York but to those of other States. 
New York suffragists who wished to go to 
Newburgh and failed to do will be 
particularly interested, Every report sold 
will help to defray the printing Dill. 
Orders will be most gratefully received 
and filled without delay. 

One copy, 25 cts.; five copies, 51. 

The report will be on sale at Washing- 
ISABEL HOWLAND, Cor. See. 
if 


sO 


ton, 


Sherwood, N. 


| dollars. 


between white and black. The heroic 
self-sacrifice of the young negro who 
rescued his young master from drowning 
at the cost of his own life is beautifully 
narrated. ‘tA Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion” recalls the romantic attachment of 


a young French officer for a beautiful | 
These three Christmas | 


Virginia maiden. 
stories make a lovely New Year gift which 


will give pleasure to young and old alike, | 


their native 
a 


and revive their interest in 
country and its history. 


-_<-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant addressed the in- 
mates of the reformatory prison for wom- 
en at Sherborn, Mass., on the first Sunday 
of the month. 

Miss Emma 8. Whitney served so accept- 
ably as recording clerk of the Ohio House 
of Representatives during its last session, 
that she has been re@lected., 


Miss Wilkins’s 
“Jerome, a Man,” and 
ald.’ a new novel by Miss Maria Louise 
in Harper's Bazar 


new novel, 
‘Mrs, Ger- 


Mary E, 


Poor 
Pool, are to appear 
during the coming year. 


Miss Dora Kalin, 
said to be the first 


a California girl, is 
American or English 
woman who has ever reached eighty de- 
grees latitude. The event 
marked by planting the stars and stripes 


north was 


on the island of Spitzbergen, the region of 
perpetual snow and ice, by the venture- 


some and patriotic San Francisco girl, 
amidst the enthusiasm of fifty-two 
European scientists who composed the 


excursion party. 
Rev. A. P. Doyle, general secretary of 
the ©. T. A. U. of America, says in his 


last bulletin, after urging the organization | 


is said that if 
have 


of women’s societies: “It 
you convert a man you 
but an individual: if you convert a woman 
you have transformed a generation, Al- 
ready there are over a hundred women’s 
societies, with a membership of nearly 
seven thousand in the National Union, 
but there ought to be three times that 
number.” 


converted 


It can hardly be urged much longer, at 
least in England, that women should not 
be enfranchised because they are exempt 
from military duty. Miss J. A. Gray, 
acting superintendent of nurses, and a 
dame of the Order of the Royal Red Cross, 
who has in former years done good ser- 
vice with the troops in Zululand and 
Egypt, has been ordered to be in readiness 
to embark for Ashantee, and it is antici- 
pated that she will be accompanied by 
other nursing sisters to work in the hos- 
pitals. 

A fine exhibit was made at the Atlanta 
Exposition by Mrs. Florence Sutro, of 
New York, of the share borne by women 
in music. Among its valuable features 
were a list of the many thousands of 
musical compositions and the 
six published books written by women 
upon music; a fine collection of framed 
photographs of women musicians and 
composers; a collection of violins, mando- 
lins, guitars and other instruments used 


seventy- 


| by women, and a thorough and scholarly 
| report upon the subject. 


The committee appointed’ by the local 
councils of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics to raise a fund for 
the purchase of the Betsy Ross mansion 
on Arch Street, Philadelphia, where the 
first American flag was made, have de- 
cided to make the movement national, 
and to ask patriotic citizens throughout 
United States to contribute for the 
purpose. It is proposed to turn the old 
flag house into a public museum, in 
which flags and other patriotic relics may 
be preserved for all time. 


the 


A new Florence Crittenden Home for 
homeless girls was lately opened at 37 
Court Street, Boston. This home is one 
of the many established throughout the 
country by Charles N. Crittenden, the 
millionnaire wholesale druggist of New 
York, who, having lost his four-year-old 
daughter by death,has honored her memory 
by founding twenty-three mission homes 
in her name, at a cost of half a million 
Mrs. Prindle, from the home in 
New York, came on to be present. She 
said that in the twelve years of her work 
she had rescued 2,300 girls. 


George T. Angell, president of the Hu- 


mane Education Society, offers a prize of 


—-- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
UncLe JeERRY’s PLATFORM, AND OTHER 
CuristMAs Stories. By Gillie Cary. 
Cloth, cents. Arena Publishing 
Company, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


7) 


Here are three charming stories of old 
Virginia. Uncle Jerry, the faithful body 
servant of the chivalrous planter, Marse 
Randolph, and his wife, Kitty, the nurse 
and foster-mother of young Marse Ran. 
The fatal attraction of the ‘slow poison” 
of liquor brings ruin to the happy house- 
hold. The tragic decline and fall of the 
Old Dominion is here enacted visibly he- 
fore us. Pops and Pil are an equally | 
graphic portraiture of boyish friendship 


$200 for the best practical plan of settling 


| peacefully and honorably to both nations 


the difference between Great Britain and 
the United States, in regard to Venezuela. 
No plan to exceed twenty-five hundred 
words. All plans to be sent to Mr. An- 
gell’s office, 19 Milk Street, Boston, by 
March 1, without the writer's real name. 
The real name and post-oftice address of 
the writer must accompany each plan ina 
sealed envelope, which will not be opened 
until the decision is made. The chairman 
of the committee of award will be ex- 
Gov. Long, and the other two members 
will be appointed by, respectively, Arch- 
bishop Williams (Catholic) and Bishop 
Lawrence (Episcopalian). 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


COINING A WORD. 





Walter Dilworth and Colver Garwood 
were out on the lawn, playing as only 
boys just free from 


school 
| turning somersaults, leaping over each 
| other's bent backs, and jumping with a 
pole, 

Miss Carrie, a resident patient of Dr. 
Garwood, stood at the window watching 
them, and enjoying it, too, though some- 
times raising a finger warningly when 
Walter, with that touch of rudeness some- 
times found in a make-up, spit 
toward the window where she stood, This 


boy's 


piqued her fine sense of propriety, and she 
hurried contemptuously away. 

Walter saw his mistake, and when he 
in, aunt “Walter, you 
have olfended Miss Carrie, and you must 


came his said: 
apologize.” 

“T will, Aunt Vash, but will it do just 
as well, if I write it? I would rather.” 

“Yes, that will do.” 

Some time after, he came down-stairs 
with a sheet of paper, with the following 
words. 

Dear Miss Carrie: Will you please ex- 
cuse my unboyly act toward you? | am 
sorry. Yours truly, 


WALTER DiILwortri. 


‘But why that word tunboyly,” Walter?” 
asked the doctor, suppressing a smile. 

“Why, Aunt Vash, you see ['m not a 
child, nor a man, I'm justa boy; and it 
was not becoming to a boy to do that 


thing. Don’t you see, now, it was an 
| unboyly act?” 
Miss Carrie excused him. 
AuNT VAsiL. 


—_—<- 


A FUNNY DENTIST. 


Gracie had a loose tooth. 

“That tooth 
mamma, 

“Oh, no!” cried Gracie; “it'll hurt!’ 

‘*Because pretty another little 
tooth will come pushing along behind it,’ 
went on mamma, ‘“‘and | want it to come 
Let mamma pull this 


soon 


straight and even. 
one for you, dear.” 

“Oh, no!’ cried the little girl again; and 
she put her hand tight over her mouth, 
and ran out to play in the yard. 

Pretty soon Uncle Ed swung the gate 
He always had something in his 
pocket for Gracie. This time it was a big 
sweet apple. “But you must ask your 
mamma if you can eat it,”’ said he. 

Mamma said ‘*Yes,”’ and the little one 
sat down by the window to eat her apple. 
It was a very sweet apple and Gracie en- 
joyed it very much, All at once she gave 
a little ery: 

‘“*Why—why—here’s a bone in my apple, 
mamma, sure’s you live!’ 


open. 


“Oh, I guess not,” said mamma, “I 
guess it’s a seed,” 

“No,” persisted Gracie; “it’s just as 
‘white and hard, mamma.” 

A twinkle came into mamma’s eye at 


that. ‘Let me see it,” said she, ‘Go 
and look in your mouth, dear,” she said. 
“Oh, mamma,” cried Gracie, *‘there’s a 
hole come where my tooth was! Whiy-ee, 
did the apple pull it, mamma?” 
But mamma only laughed.—Our Little 
Ones. 


-_--_ 


HUMOROUS. 





FROM A BEGINNER'S POINT OF VIEW. 

“What strikes about 
cling?” 

“The earth as a general thing.”’—Toiwn 
Topics. 


you most bicy- 


Magistrate—What is the charge against 
this prisoner? 

Officer —Having an infernal machine in 
his possession, yer worship. 

Magistrate—Anarchist or bicyclist? 


It was a very cold morning, and Bobby 
came rushing into the house very much 


ean play— | 


must come out!” said her | 


ing their turn in a dentist’s anteroom,’’— 
Pearson's. 


There was a man in Nottinghamshire 
| who discontinued the donation he had 
| regularly made for a time to a missionary 
| society. When asked his reasons, he re- 
| plied: ‘*Well, I've travelled a bit in my 
time; I’ve been as far as Sleaford, in 
| Lincolnshire, and | never saw a_ black 
man, and | don’t believe there are any.” 





Do not dally with rheumatism. Get rid 
of it at once by purifying the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Be sure to get 
Hood's. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on | 
Certificate at. 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art, 


home, 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1805. 

Catal ue of ALLEN BROTHERS, | 


West Newton, Mass. 


College, 








The Allen Gymnasium 


—iA33— 


| 
TURKISH BATHS. | 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN'S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D.C, 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 


The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarrumMore 

PENN. Opens 9th month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For tull particulars address CHARLES Der 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 























Ts a necessary part of every well appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, DECEMBER 27, 180, 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 








excited. ‘‘Mommer,”’ he cried, ‘‘there’s | 
something the matter with me. Please | 
send for the doctor. I’m breathing fog!” | 
—Harper’s Round Table. | 


| 
Pastor—Do you ever 
little boys, Johnny? 
Pastor —Um_ surprised, Johnny! Why | 
don’t you play with good little boys? | 
Johnny—Their mammas won't let ‘em! 
Chicago Record. 


play with bad | 
Johnny— Yes, sir. 


Jinks—To-day I pleased a pretty woman | 
by telling her that a certain red-faced, 
snub-nosed, bald-headed mortal looked 
like her. Winks—Get out! Jinks—The 
red-faced, snub-nosed, bald-headed mortal 
was her first baby.— New York Weekly. 


Old Gentleman (putting a few questions) 
—Now, boys—ah—can you tell me what 
commandment Adam broke when he took 
the forbidden fruit? 

Small scholar (like a shot)—Please, sir, 
th’ warn’t no commandments then, sir!— 
Tit-Bits. 

“What a splendid expression of pro- 
found uneasiness of spirit,” said the 
critic, ‘“‘you have worked into your por- 
trait of Hamlet! How did you do it?” 

“That, sir,’ said the artist, ‘‘is the 
sult of weeks of toil. It is a reproduct 








of a composite photograph of people w 


purposes under damask cloths, and we are 

glad to reply that it meets with general 

satisfaction, and we sell more of it than 

any other material for that purpose. We 

believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 

26 to 42 Winter Streeet. 





S on having ‘Knitted Table Padding. 
INS IST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


Crochet 


Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 5 
or send ten cents in stamps 5 
and receive a sample = 
spool, 500 yards, by mail. = 
You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies = 

Fancy have, the best you have 5 
ever used. Try it. s 

8 Work ? | Glasgo Lace Thread Co., & 
5S | Glasgo, Conn. 5: 


Snes S SANS NRE 








Do 
You 
Knit, 


or do 
other 


2. 
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| A Lieutenant at Eighteen 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EAsTMAN Over 8o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
ole a buildings with descriptive fext. ah 

ENRY R. BLANEY Size x 9} jot 
Edges Boxed $2.50 7% SOS - 

Essie A Romance in Khyme, by Laura Dayton 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele- 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
— Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 








The New England Country ‘Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON Jomweon Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Life >ize7x9%inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
$2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALYN Yares Keiru, author of “A 
Hilltop summer” “4 Spinster’s Leaflets,’’ etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ArTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM Wa .rer Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1 50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 

Because | Love You A ‘hoice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAck_ New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
,oce Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 
1.25 

DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 

TORY 


The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE. author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

By OLiver Optic 

Dies Illustrated 


Klue and Gray Cloth Gold 


Price $1.50 
ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 
Half Round the World By OLiver Orr 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 
LIFE SERIES” 
The Lottery Ticket By J. T. TrRowpripce 
Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 


Cloth 


The Boy Officers of 18812) By Evererr T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 
The Watch Fires of '76 By SAMUEL ADAMS 


DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,’ etc 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 
THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 
‘Little Daughter’) By Grace Le BARon, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’? Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 
BY THE AUTHOR OP “LITTLE PRUDY” 
Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sorniz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’”’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Young Master Kirke By PENN SuiRLey, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series’’ Illustrated Price 
75 cents 
(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATIOx, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
points 





West, Southwest, and Northwest. 
6.45 A Mail and Passenger. 
0 
0 
3 
0 


| Express. Parlor cars Boston 
s to Troy and Saratoga. 
Sundays only. Accommodations 
. for Troy and Albany. 


Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Express. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton, 

Pacific Express. ' 
Sleeging cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


oCoe 
TS rr> 


co coco 
===== 


7,00 P. M. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous emplovees. : 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. KR. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July rst, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOUD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2.» Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not 
is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


All friends of justice and equal rights are 
earnestly invited to assemble in the Twenty 
eighth Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Saffrage Association, in 
the Church of Our Father, Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 23 to 28, 18%. 

We rejoice in the immense gains made in 
this and other countries since our last Con- 
vention, Utah completing a trinity of true 
republics at the summit of the Rockies, South 
Australia fully enfranchising the women of 
its vast Territory. We hail with joy the 
magnificent growth of public sentiment re- 
sulting in the submission of a Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment to the Constitutions of 
of New York, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, and 
California by their respective State Legisla- 
tures; the twenty-six votes for women's full 
enfranchisement in the recent Constitutional 
Convention of South Carolina; the result of 
the vote on the sham referendum in Massa- 
chusetts, showing that one out of every three 
men, and twenty-five out of every twenty- 
six women of that conservative Common- 
wealth who expressed at the ballot-box their 
opinions on our question, were in favor of 
equal suffrage—a startling revelation to the 
remonstrants throughout the entire nation. 
We point with pride to the splendid results 
of the work of our Association in organizing 
State Societies in Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Nevada, Arizona, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and Delaware, so 
that when we assemble in Washington at 
our Annual Convention, for the first time in 
our history the Association will be composed 
of organizations in every State and Territory 
except Alaska, linked together in one great 
national body. 


| tive for this hearing. 





This call is addressed to all those who de- | 


sire the physical, intellectual and moral im- 
provement of mankind. 
Susan B. Antruony President. 
RACHEL Foster Avery, Secretary. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 

The Hotel Headquarters will be at the 
Arno, about ten minutes’ walk from the 
Church of Our Father. <As street cars are 
not available, the hotel has arranged to run 
a ’bus during hours convenient for the Con- 
vention, at a fare of ten cents each way. 

Rates for room and board—$2.50 per day 
for each person, two in one room. Some 
large rooms with several beds will accom- 
modate more. There are some small rooms 
on the fourth and fifth floors for one person 
each at the same rates. Two elevators. 

The Hotel Oxford (corner of 14th and New 
York Ave., N. W.) has also made a special 
rate of 75 cents per day on European plan, 
where two persons occupy same room, or $2 
per day on American plan, where two per- 
sons occupy a room, or, if separate, $1 on 
European plan, and $2.50 0n American plan, 
for delegates and friends of the cause attend- 
ing the Convention. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as 
soon as possible just how many there are to 
expect, it is well for those planning to attend 
to write direct to the hotel of their choice, 
securing room. Be sure to state that you will 
be in attendance at the Convention and expect 
our rates. 

RAILROAD RATES.—The usual rate of a 
fare and one-third for the round trip has been 
secured for roads east of the Mississippi 
River. For any special instructious address 
the Chairman of Railroad Rates, Miss Mary 
G. Hay, National Headquarters, 1341 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

All railroads belonging to the New Eng- 
land Passenger Committee — the Central 
Traffic Association, Trunk Line Association, 
Southern Passenger Association, and the 
Western Passenger Association—have grant- 
ed us arate of one and a third fare on cer- 
tificate plan for our National Convention in 
Washington in January. 

Each person must pay full fare going, and 
must get a certificate from her ticket agent. 
At the Convention it will be signed by a 
special agent and the Secretary of Railroad 
Rates. These certificates will be presented 
to ticket agent in Washington for return 
tickets, and only one-third fare will be 
charged. 

This rate is for all delegates and visitors 
and for any others desiring to go to Washing- 
ton at this time. The tickets are good going 
January 20, 21, 22 and 23, and good returning 
until January 31, 180. The agent will be 
with us to sign the certificates on Saturday, 
January 25. 

Invite your friends to go to Washington at 
this time, and make this the largest conven- 
tion we have ever held there. 

The New York delegates to the Washing- 
ton Convention are going over the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway, ‘‘ Royal Blue Line,” and if 
enough will go, a special car will be put on 
the train leaving New York at 2 P. M., Jan 
22. New England delegates are invited to 
join them. This is a splendid train, as the 
“ Royal Blue Line ” is one of the best roads 
going to Washington. 

The New England Passenger Association 
has granted a fare and a third, and we hope 
many will go from the New England States, 
thus showing them the necessity of giving 
us a better rate next year. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Sec. Railroad Rates N. 4. 8. A. 
Executive Committee Meeting wiil be held 





| from all other points. 


is 7" 
| in the parlor of the Arno, at? A. M., Thurs 


day, Jan. 23. The closing session of the 
Executive Committee will be at the same 
| place, 9 A. M., Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

| This is the year for our Congressional 
Hearing, the exact date of which will be 
announced later. It is desired that each 
State Delegation select its own representa- 


The Annual Convention Sermon will be 
given by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
Providence, R. I., Sunday afternoon, Jan. 26, 

Among the speakers expected are Susan 
B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman-Catt, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Ella Knowles Haskell, 
Assistant Attorney-General of Montana, 
tev. Auna Howard Shaw, Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of California. 
There will also be brief speeches from all the 
State Presidents in attendance. 

Admission to all sessions will be free. 

N. B. There will be a National Confer- 
ence at Philadelphia, Association Hall, the 
afternoon and evening of Jan. 51. Eminent 
speakers are expected, and it is hoped that 
many of the delegates will make this an 
opportunity to visit the City of Brotherly 
Love. There will probably be an extension 
of time of railroad tickets for those desiring 
to attend the meeting at Philadelphia. 


--- 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1, For cash, on receipt of $1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of oe ee oe ee 6 OR 


-_--— 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


For the above meeting, the Royal Blue 
Line, in connection with the various New 
England railroads, has made a rate of one 
fare and a third for the round trip from all 
principal points in the East to Washington 
and return. This makes fare from Boston 
to Washington and return, $12.67; from 
Worcester, $11.54; Providence, $11.67; Hart- 
ford, Ct., 311.67; New Haven, $10.67; New 
York, $8.67, and proportionately low fares 


The above rates from Boston, Worcester 
and Providence, apply via Sound Lines to 
New York. All rail rates are: from Boston, 
$15.34: Worcester, $14; Providence, $14.40 
The New York delegation, including Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, will use the Royal Blue 
Line, and the New England delegates and 
their friends have been invited to join them. 
An illustrated “Guide to Washington,’ to- 
gether with further information regarding 
tickets, times of trains, etc., may be secured 
by addressing A. J. Simmons, New England 
agent, 211 Washington Street, Boston. 


-_>- 


PRESIDENT ELIOT NOT MISQUOTED. 





President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, has addressed a letter, through 
Mrs. J. V. R. Pruyn, of Albany, N. Y., to 
Rev. William Croswell Doane, Episcopal 
Bishop of Albany, in which he complains 
of the call issued for the 28th Annual 
Convention of the National - American 
Woman Suffrage Association, to be held in 
Washington, Jan. 23 to Jan. 28. The part 
of the call objected to and President Eliot's 
references thereto are contained in the 
following: 

As the president of Harvard University 
says: ‘The exercise of suffrage stimu- 
lates all citizens to reflect on problems 
outside the narrow circle of their private 
interests and occupation. . The duties 
of republican citizenship, rightly dis- 
charged, constitute in themselves a pro- 
longed education. ... The bulwarks of 
the Commonwealth will prove all the 
stronger and more lasting because women, 
as well as men, can work on them and 
help to transmit them ever broader and 
firmer, from generation to generation.” 

(Signed) Susan B. Antuony, Pres 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. See. 

President Eliot says: 

The quotation in the call for the 28th 
Annual Convention of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, introduced by 
the clause, “‘As the president of Harvard 
University says,” is from an article by me 
in the Forum of October, 1894, entitled 
‘Some Reasons Whiy the American Repub- 
lice May Endure.’ The last paragraph in 
the quotation is separated in the article by 
ten pages from the preceding paragraphs 
of the quotation. In the last quoted para- 
graph, ‘*The bulwarks”’ should be ‘*These 
bulwarks.’’ These bulwarks had just been 
enumerated in the last paragraph of my 
article, and the suffrage, whether for men, 
for women, or for both, was not mentioned 
among these bulwarks. The list is long 
and specific, and does not contain the suf- 
frage. The manner in which the quota- 
tion is printed in the call, the alteration of 
“these”? to “the,’’ and the misrepresenta- 
tion of my real opinion, make the extracts 
in the call a perfect example of misleading 
and unjust quotation. You are at liberty 
to make any use of this article which may 
seem to you desirable. 
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| foundation. The *“bulwarks”’ 


he said that “the exercise 


| lems outside the narrow circle of their | resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
ae . ie a : air i eee ef 
| private interests and occupations,’ he did 1. Resolred, That we congratulate the 


He did not say ‘all male citizens.” Is i 


possible that President Eliot does no 


If he did know this, 
were included in his 


women? 
that women 
eral statement. 
is unfit to be president of Harvard Uni 
versity. Possibly he wrote carelessly. hh 


gen 


for his carelessness. H. B. B. 


-_-- 


OUR POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


for arson. 
papers, when Assistant District-Attorney 
Davis cross-examined him,— 


was burned down. 
exclaimed: 


that time.”’ 


ness dull?” Mr. Davis asked. 
Tariff bill,’ said Gordon. 

“Do you know what Congress is?” 

ad 

“What is the capital of the United 
States?” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“Is this a kingdom or a republic?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Who is our ruler—a king or a_presi- 
dent?” 

“IT don't 
president.” 

Gordon declared he had been a citizen 
of this country for more than four years, 
He could not tell the name of the capital 


’ 


know. I heard we liad a 


of this State or of its governor. Neither 
could he tell the name of the former 


mayor, but knew the present mayor's 
name because he had been asked to vote 
for him, and had heard that he had been 
elected. He said he had not time to read 
the newspapers. His time was occupied 
making money. 

This intelligent citizen is the political 
superior of Clara Barton, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and all the best 
and wisest women of America. Even the 
New York World is struck by the incon- 
gruity, and says: 

The attention of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony and others is 
called to the fact that Louis Gordon, a 
voting citizen of the United States, did 
not know whether he lived in a monarchy 
or a republic. A. 8. B. 

>< 
AN ARMENIAN INCIDENT. 


An ineident that has just happened in 
the household ot the editors of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL illustrates the wide- 
spread misery caused by the Armenian 
atrocities. 

For the last eight months we have 
employed as our hired man a young Arme- 
nian from the neighborhood of Harpoot. 
Though poor and illiterate, he has earned 
not only the good-will but the respect of 
the family by his honesty, good-nature, 
and sterling qualities. Our old Irish cook, 
a good woman and a shrewd observer, 
said, after a summer's experience of him: 
“That's a real good boy. He won't tella 
lie, and you never hear a bad word out of 
his mouth.” 

Ever since the news of the Harpoot 
massacre, he has been in great anxiety 
about his mother and sister, who lived in 
a little village near that city. 

On my return home the other night, 
our second girl met me with a grave face. 
“Oh,” she said, * has heard from 
his family, and the poor fellow has been 
taking on terribly."’. She added that the 
letter had come in the middle of the 
afternoon: that, going out to the barn 
soon after, she had heard a loud noise of 
mourning and lamentation — ‘I never. 
heard such a sound in my life,’’ said the 
girl. She had found sitting on the 
steps, lifting up his voice in weeping. 
The letter brought word that his step- 
father’s house had been burned, with his 
step-father in it: the whole village had 
been destroyed, and there was no news of 
his mother. She had probably been car- 
ried off by the Kurds. ‘Ll knew how it 
would be,” he said, with a black look: 
‘my mother, she kind of good-looking; I 
knew they not going to kill her. But bet- 
ter they kill her!’ 

The first outburst over, he goes about 
his work in dumb despair, his usually 
cheerful face overeclouded, his eyes red 
with erying. Multiply this instanee by 
thousands, and you get some faint idea of 
the state of mind of the Armenians in this 
country. For the attempt at consolation 
in the letter from his brother which 
brought the bad news was sadder than 
the news itself: ‘‘Do not grieve 
much,’ the brother wrote, ‘for this is 








too 





Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. ELLoT. 
President Eliot’s complaint is without 


not our case only, but that of our whole 


| nation.” A. Ss. B. 


referred to | 
| by him do not include suffrage. But when | ' — 
of suffrage | 
| stimulates all citizens to reflect on prob- | Massachusetts W. S. 


know that women are citizens, and tha 
one-half of all American citizens are 


he knew 


If he did not know it, he 


that case, he and no one else is to blame 


A certain Louis Gordon, formerly Gor- 
donsky, has been on trial in New York 3. 
According to the New York | 


Gordon denied many of the statements 
he had sworn to before the fire marshal 
after his factory, No. 21 Walker Street, 
In a burst of anger he 
“IT had no motive to burn my 
place, as 1 was making money rapidly at 


“Don’t you know the uncertainty of the 
Tariff bill in Congress then made all busi- 


“I don’t know what you mean by the 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the 27th 


include women, for women are citizens, | friends of equal rights upon the admission 
suffrage 
| State; upon the extension of full suffrage to 


t | to the Union of a third woman 
t | women, both married and single, in So. Aus- 
t | tralia; and upon the fact that in the so-called 
“referendum” 
en voted for suffrage, and only 864 women 
against it. In 238 out of 322 towns not one 
- | Woman voted in the negative, although the 
Man Suffrage Association covered the fences 
| throughout the State with’ posters urging 
- | Women to vote “No.” 
,| 2 Whereas the returns show that we only 
need to convert twenty per cent more of the 
male voters in order to have a majority; and 

Whereas public sentiment is growing 
rapidly, and grows faster the more the sub- 
ject is discussed, therefore 

Resolved, That we petition the Legislature 
to give us a real instead of a sham referen- 
dum, by submitting to the voters a constitu- 
tional amendment enfranchising women. 
Resolved, That our thanks are hereby 
extended to the 109,204 citizens of Massa- 
,| chusetts who voted for woman suffrage last 
November. 

4. Whereas every State and Territory in 
the Union except Alaska is now organized 
for woman suffrage work, and ‘“Organiza- 
tion” is the watchword of the hour, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we make organization the 
leading feature of our work during the com- 
ing year. 

5. Whereas a war with England would be 
an international calamity, which ought to 
be incurred only for the gravest reasons, 
and 

Whereas the voice of women ought to be 
for peace, Wherever peace is compatible with 
honor, therefore 

Resolved, That we favor arbitration in a 
settlement of the boundary dispute between 
Venezuela and Guiana, especially since 
Venezuela is a chaotic military despotism, 
and Guiana a civilized, orderly, progressive 
community, where women vote on equal 
terms with men. 

6. Whereas the Turkish Government dur- 
ing the past vear has committed a series of 
unprecedented, extensive and frightful mas- 
sacres upon its unarmed Armenian subjects, 
and is pursuing a policy of extermination of 





Christians throughout Asia Minor, has 
murdered naturalized American citizens, 


destroyed American property, disregarded 
American passports, and now refuses to let 
the American Red Cross Society enter the 
country to feed its starving victims, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we urge our Government to 
take all possible steps to bring to an end the 
present intolerable state of things in Turkey. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mrs. Ellen 
B. Dietrick, Theodore D. Weld, ex-Gov. 
Oliver Ames, and Samson R. Urbino, the 
suffrage cause in Massachusetts has lost 
during the past year some of its most earnest 
and efticient promoters and friends. We 
tender to their surviving relatives our sin- 
cere sympathy and regret, and shall cherish 
the memory of their generous co-operation. 

Officers were elected by ballot as fol- 
lows: 

President.—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Vice - Presidents - at-large. — Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, William I. Bowditch, Emma 
Walker Batcheller, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Col. T. W. Higginson, Hon. 
William Claflin, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
Mrs. Oliver Ames, Hon. John D. Long, 
Mary F. Eastman, Hon. J. W. Candler, Hon. 
John E. Fitzgerald, Mrs. James Freeman 
Clarke, Susan S. Fessenden, Hon. W. W. 
Crapo, Hon, Josiah Quincy, Hon. C. C. 
Coftin, Willlam A. Bancroft, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, Mrs, Ole Bull. 
Clerk.—Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney. 
Corresponding Secretary. — Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Treasurer.—Francis J. Garrison. 
Auditors.—Amanda M. Lougee, Richard 
P. Hallowell. 
Chairman of Board of Directors.—Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith. 
Massachusetts 
American Ex. 
Smith. 
Directors-at-Large. — Miss Amanda M. 
Lougee, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, Mrs. L. 





Member of National- 
Com.—Mrs. Judith W. 


M. N. Walton, Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Abby E. 
Davis, Mrs. Josephine Currier, Mrs. 


Eleanor A. Noble, Mrs. Mary B. Whiting, 
Mrs. Amelia Plimpton. 


DIRECTORS FROM LEAGUES, 


Miss Eunice R. Seales, Belmont. 

Miss Mary A. Willey, Boston. 

Mrs. E, M. Nutting, Ayer. 

Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, Cambridge. 
Miss Nancy Field, Charlestown. 

Mrs. Anna C. Lee, Chelsea. 

Mrs. G. H. Watson. 

Mrs. J. B. Wood. 

Mrs. Warren Veazie, Dorchester. 

Miss Mary Whiting. 

Mrs. Sarah T. Moreland, Everett. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bass. 

Mrs. Abby G. Boutell, Leominister. 
Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, Malden. 

Mrs. M. R. Esty. 

Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast. 

Mrs. Carrie Anders, Newton. 

Mrs. M. O. Stevens, Peabody. 

Mrs. J. B. Bryant, Lynn. 

Mrs. L. ©, Davenport, Sharon. 

Mrs. M. E. Rich. 

Mrs. 8S. E. Hudson, Waltham. 

Daniel G. Hitchcock, Warren. 

Mrs. Daniel Pratt. Wellesley. 

Mrs. L. L. Blood, Winchester. 

Mrs. B. A. Stearns, Woburn. 

Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, Worcester. 
Last year’s superintendents were re- 
elected, with the following changes and 
additions: 

Superintendent of Work among Bap- 
tists, Mrs. Josephine Currier. 

Securing a Woman’s Day at State and 
County Fairs, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. 

Work among Spiritualists, Mrs. Wm. s. 
sutler. 

Delegates to the annual convention of 
the National-American W. S. A.: Henry 
B. Blackwell, Miss Eunice Scales, Mrs. 
| Mary Clarke Smith, Mrs. Eunice B. 





Annual Meeting of the-| delegation. 
A., the following | 


in Massachusetts 22,204 wom- 







Garrison, Miss Ma 


| Haskell, Mr. W. L. 
with power to fill up the 


Ware Allen, 


—— -_-—-— 
COLLEGE INTERESTS. 
minnie 
| Radcliffe College, formerly known ag 
the “Harvard Annex,” has grown rapidly 
| this year. There are 344 students and 79 
professors, instructors and assistants, as 
| against 284 students and 73 teachers in 
1894-95. Of these, 44 are graduates of 
one or another of the following colleges: 
Barnard College, Boston University, Mt. 
Holyoke College, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Oberlin College, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Radcliffe College, Smith College, 
Universities of California, Michigan and 
Vermont, Vassar College, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wesleyan University. Of the 159 
undergraduates, 31 are seniors, 28 juniors, 
40 sophomores and 60 freshmen. There 
are 140 special students, but many of 
them do work more advanced than that 
of the average undergraduate. More than 
fifty of them are over twenty-five years 
old, and at least forty are teachers of 
experience. Several are teaching and 
studying as well. 

Mrs, F. A. W. Shimer, principal and 
founder of the Mount Carroll (Ill.) Female 
Seminary, has given the seminary prop- 
erty, valued at $100,000, together with 
$150,000 for endowment purposes, to the 
University of Chicago for a preparatory 
school for that institution. The seminary 
is one of the oldest of Western women’s 
colleges, having been founded about 
forty-two years ago. It numbers among 
its alumnz many prominent women, not 
only of Illinois, but of many surrounding 
States. It has a campus of twenty-five 
acres and three or four commodious mod- 
ern buildings. 

In the Boston Watchman of Jan, 2, 
Rev. 'T. H. Pritchard, D. D., of Charlotte, 
N. C., gives some interesting facts about 
coéducation among the Baptists in the 
South. He says: 

Dr. Burleson, the president of Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex., claims the honor 
for that school of having been first in the 
South and second in the nation to adopt 
the principle of coéducation, but though 
beginning long ago, it has made slow 
progress among our very conservative 
people. It has been in practice for some 
years at Georgetown College, Kentucky, 
Mossy-Creek College, Tennessee, Ouchita 
College, Arkansas, and some others in the 
West, but never until recently has it found 
favor in this part of the world. It seems 
to be gradually working its way in Furman 
University, South Carolina, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and I learn that the presi- 
dent of our State University, Dr. Geo. T. 
Winston, would like to have it introduced 
there, and it will not be long before the 
doors of that school, as well as those of 
our other more celebrated institutions of 
learning, will be open to young women. I 
have heartily favored it in this State. Here 
we are building a costly edifice fora female 
school of high grade in Raleigh, only 
seventeen miles from Wake Forest Col- 
lege. To equip this school properly will 
cost not less than $250,000, when $50,000 
put into buildings at Wake Forest, where 
the girls would have access to all the 
appliances of the college, faculty, appara- 
tus, library, ete., would furnish us with a 
better school than ever will be found in 
Raleigh, and at immensely less expense. 
This seems clear to me, but our brethren 
do not see it as I do, and I must go 
with them until they are converted to 
what I regard as sounder views of educa- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Pritehard will 
continue to agitate in behalf of his 
‘sounder views of education.” 

Ps Mi a 
--- 


W. C. T. U. NOTES. 


Miss Sarah M. Severance, Northern Cal- 
ifornia’s zealous franchise superintendent, 
writes in the Pacific Ensign: 





The State Constitution of Utah has been 
ratified by alarge majority. Women were 
members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, but were not allowed to vote on the 
ratification of the Constitution which they 
helped frame, It is needless to add that, 
women being on the committee which 
framed that important document, there is 
no distinction between men and women. 
Utah enters the Union as our third repub- 
lic in which sex is no disqualification. 
There are now three cities of refuge in 
the United States to which we can flee 
if California shows less sense than the 
cowboys of Wyoming, the miners of Col- 
orado, or the Mormons of Utah. So far, 
they are the smartest men in the United 
States. 

Under the law providing for local option 
after five years of license, and permitting 
men and women over twenty-five years of 
age to vote upon the question, the sale of 
liquor has been abolished in many munici- 
palities in Norway, says the Union Signal. 
In one place a woman seventy-six years of 


age was the first to vote at the recent 
election. In another the women from the 


country came and took care of the chil- 
dren while the town mothers went to the 
polls. 

At a county convention, held recently 
at Aberdeen, Wash., the president, Mrs. 
Trask, of Montesano, spoke on equal suf- 
frage. Dr. Thompson, of the Presbyterian 
chureh, said he was thoroughly in sym- 





| Finney, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mr. W. L. 





pathy. He was in the House of Repre- 
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[ IN E | U RS. Not a single disreputable woman is re- 
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January Prices. | 
We offer GENUINE BARGAINS in our | 
High-Grade SACQUES and CAPES. 


Seal Sacques, 
Persian Capes, 
Seal Capes, 
Dark Mink Capes, 


Finest Electric Seal Capes, Wool 
Seal Capes, &c. 








These goods are all of our own 
make and finest quality. The 
prices we shall make will be 
We invite careful 


very low. 


inspection. 


Edw.Kakas 
& Sons, 


162 Tremont Street 
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sentatives when the women of Washing- 
ton were voters. 

The sermon entitled ‘“‘The Glory of 
God,” delivered by Mrs. Katharine I, — 
Stevenson, before the National W. C. T. U. 
Convention at Baltimore, is to be aa as 
a National Leaflet. 

Mrs. Morrison, national superintendent 
of work in almshouses, read a paper on 
“Separate Cottages for Waifs in Alms- 
houses’’ before the National Waifs’ Asso- 
ciation in Detroit last summer. Its sug- 
gestions were so practical that the reporters 
took the matter up and advocated it. The 
Wayne County supervisors, at their next 
meeting, voted unanimously for a five- 
thousand-dollar appropriation to build a 
cottage for the Detroit poorhouse, which 
is the largest in Michigan. 

Miss Frances E. Willard was cordially 
welcomed at her stopping places on her 
recent trip from Louisville, Ky., to Ashe- 
ville, N. C. At Lexington, in addition to 
her other work, she presented the plan of 
the Industrial Home for Inebriates. The 
petition for this will be sent to Governor 
Bradley, of Kentucky, and will be the 
first movement toward the establishment 
of such a home in this country. In Nash- 
ville, Miss Willard lectured to large au- 
diences in several churches. On Sunday, 
Dec. 15, she spoke in the Tabernacle to an 
immense audience. On Monday night 
she addressed the students and friends at 
the Central Tennessee College; the chapel 
was filled to its utmost capacity. She 
addressed large meetings at Chattanooga 
and Knoxville. 

The next meeting of the W. C. T. 
will be held in California. 


U. 
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WOMEN STUDENTS ABROAD. 





The last word of educational reform 
comes from Hungary, whose Liberal min- 
istry has issued a decree which provides 
for the admission of properly qualified 
women to the Universities of Buda Pesth 
and Klausenburg (founded 1872), and 
which duly authorizes the training of 
women “for the professions of teachers in 
secondary female schools, as physicians 
for women and children, and as dispensing 
druggists.”’ 

The committee of the Hebdomadal 
Council, Oxford, England, which is ex- 
pected to report this term on the subject 
of university degrees for women, has 
received, among other favorable memo- 
rials, two from representative educational 
bodies, the Girls’ Public School Company, 
whose petition was signed by 34 out of a 
total of 36 head-mistresses, and the Church 
Schools Company, 18 of whose 24 head- 
mistresses signed the memorial. 

Non-collegiate graduate study has taken 
a new departure in the London School of 
Economies, under the joint control of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Society of 
Arts. This school opened lately with over 
200 students, men and women employed 
in mercantile offices, in Government and 
municipal civil service, and as teachers, 
journalists, and high-grade craftsmen. 
The classes are in economi¢s, commercial 
and industrial law, taxation, political 
Science, and commercial history and 





geography.—Nation. 


| ported to have registered in Boston; but 


the anti-suffragists will doubtless continue 
to hold on to their favorite scarecrow till 


it drops to pieces from sheer antiquity, in 


spite of the constantly increasing evidence 
that we have very little to fear from that 
class of voters.—Warren (Mass.) Herald. 

No law upon our statutes shows so con- 
clusively the necessity of woman’s voice 
in Jegislation as this heinous one of as- 
suming that an innocent female child is 
capable of coping with and withstanding 
the wiles of an old, experienced man of 
the world. The wonder is that the moth- 
ers have submitted so long to such in- 
famous laws, which should make the 
cheek of every American glow with shame. 
The uprising of the women of San Fran- 
sisco, demanding that the seducers of 
young girls should be brought to justice, 
is having a salutary effect, and all over the 
State a concerted movement is going on, 
and mass-meetings are being held in the 
interest of social purity.—Pacifie Ensign. 

The financial freedom of married women 
is something that even conservatives and 
man suffragists can rejoice over. A hus- 
band who had already received damages 
from a railroad for the loss of the “com- 
pany, service and care of his wife’ 
through a railroad accident, now sees her 
sustained in her own idea that she being a 
money earner shall be considered as an 
individual, on her own account. Her 
action for injuries sustained by herself 
brings forth the Court’s opinion that a 
husband “can appropriate neither the 
earnings nor the time’’ of his wife.—Boston 
Transcript. 

Men have not, nor are they to-day eager 
to give women a large concession of liberty 
for the asking. The removal of every in- 
justice and every inequality has had to be 
stubbornly fought for by a few courageous 
and philanthropic women, aided here and 
there by a man. To women and not to men 
belongs the credit of such measure of 
liberty as the women of to-day enjoy.— 
Vogue. 


oe 


REVISED BLACK LIST FOR 1896. 


The Arena has published a ‘black list’ 
of States, showing the limit at which 
fathers, brothers, and husbands have 
placed the age at which a little girl may 
consent to her ruin. 

SEVEN YEARS. 

Delaware. Delaware has other stringent 
laws up to 15, but rape law ‘with 
consent” holds to 7 only. 


her 


TEN YEARS. 
Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Florida. In Missis- 
sippi and Florida abduction and finable 
offences up to 16, but rape law ‘‘with con- 


North 


sent’’ ends at 10. 
TWELVE YEARS. 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Indian Territory, Ne- 
vada, 


THIRTEEN YEARS. 
New Hampshire, lowa, Utah. 
FOURTEEN YEARS, 


Georgia, Maine, Vermont, Maryland, 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Wisconsin, New 
Mexico, California. The wording of the 


Georgia law may permit a jury to place 
the age at 5 or any other age up to 14. 
FIFTEEN YEARS. 
Texas. 
SIXTEEN YEARS. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, Arkansas, Pennsyl- 
vania, District of Columbia. It is merely 
a tinable misdemeanor in New Jersey, 
which should rule this State out of the 16 
list. In Pennsylvania, must prove previous 
good character after 10 years, which does 
not place Pennsylvania justly with the 16 
list. The District of Columbia has a very 
stringent law, which is superior in its pro- 
visions to that of most of the States. This 
covers the National Park, all vessels under 
United States control, 


Partially Out of Black List. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


etc, 


Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, New York, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Missouri. The require- 
ments in the Nebraska statute make it 
almost worthless after 15. The require- 
ments and penalties in Missouri are the 
most defective of all, and will prove prac- 
tically worthless in operation. 

No State will be fully out of the Black 
List until the age of ‘‘consent’’ is made 
the same as the age of legal majority, 21 
years. eB. 


A TENEMENT HOUSE PLAN. 








Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln has formulated a 
plan for the improv ement of the tenement 
house districts of this city. The plan con- 
templates the demolition of a block of old 
wooden buildings, and the erection on 
their site of eleven small brick houses 
three stories high, intended to accommo- 





1886. 





date thirty-six families. 
face east and west, thus securing abundant 


The houses will 


air and light to the tenants, and will be | 


provided with modern comforts and con- 
veniences, 

The amount required carry this 
project of providing good homes for 
working people at a moderate rental is 
$75,000. The People’s Building Company, 
represented by Mr. Edwin Ginn, will act 
as business agent for this estate, and any 
funds which may be subscribed by those 
interested may be sent to Mr. Ginn, at 7 
Tremont Place. One man has 
already promised to place $5,000 in the 
enterprise during the ensuing year, and 
Mrs. Lincoln, whose long experience en- 


to 


business 








rf} me 
My | iv) : 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH™ 





: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





ables her to speak with authority on such president, Hon. Seth Low, has presented 


matters, believes that if this experiment | 
can be made to pay even a moderate 
return to the investors, other 
will be ready to aid in redeeming the 
poorer sections of the city. 

With a view to putting the houses in 
good running order, Mrs, Lincoln offers 
her services as manager of the estate for 
one year, for the purpose of personally 
superintending the buildings and their 
business, 


-_-- 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

The University of Chicago has made 
physical culture work compulsory for all 
unclassified students. 

Miss Clara G. Baer, director of physical 
education at Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, has issued a booklet, in which 
two games for the gymnasium, ‘‘Bas- 
quette,’”’ or basket ball, and ‘‘Newcomb” 
are described and rules given for playing. 
Regarding ‘‘Newcomb,” which she origi- 
nated, Miss Baer says: 

This game was the outgrowth of a de- 
mand on the part of the members of the 
class of 95 of the Newcomb College to 
become initiated in the handling of the 
basket ball. We had ordered a set of 
baskets, and while patiently waiting their 
arrival, the substitute was inaugurated. 
Since then 1 have found it an excellent 
means of keeping large classes interested 
in comparatively little space. This is 
scarcely practicable in basket ball when, in 
a room say 32 x 42, about forty pupils wish 
to engage in the sport. As no apparatus 
is required beyond an ordinary light foot- 
ball, it is practically within the reach of 
every one. 

Miss Baer is a graduate of the Posse 
Gymnasium of this city and has for 
several years directed a ladies’ class of the 
Southern Athletic Club of New Orleans. 


She is also associate national superin- 
~—s . physical education of the 
w.C. F. Her booklet can be obtained 
for 25 om or by the dozen for $2. 


During the coming year, the Normal 
School of Physical Culture and Expression 
recently established in connection with 
the Moravian Seminary and College 
Women, at Be ee Pa., will be utilized 
by the National W. T. U. as a training 
school. owt “the first week in 
February, condensed courses are offered, 
covering not less than five weeks. These 
will include physical and vocal exercises, 
with lectures on physiology and _psy- 
chology. This normal is under the super- 
vision of Miss Lydia Newcomb, formerly 
of Michigan, to whom application should 
be made. Mrs. Frances W. Leiter, the 
national superintendent of the W. C. T. 
U. department of physical culture, says: 

This seminary and college for women 
carries out the principles of the Moravian 
bishop, John Amos Comenius, the great 
educational reformer of the seventeenth 
century. It became the pioneer of educa- 
tion for women in the new world, and 
claims the distinction of being the oldest 
school of the kind in America, having 
been organized in 174 . F. M. A. 


for 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEW YORK, JAN, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Emily James Smith, the dean of 
Barnard College, has just sent her annual 
report to the trustees of Columbia, the 
parent university. It shows a_ steady 
growth since the institution has started. 
There are now 72 undergraduates, 26 in 
the freshman class. 

By a statute enacted in 1891 by the 
Council of the University, 92 courses of 
lectures are open to women on the same 
terms as men, These are in philosophy, 
psychology, logic, education, the Oriental, 
Greek, Latin, English and Teutonic 
languages and literature. An anonymous 
friend has guaranteed the salaries of three 
professors in these departments for three 
years. To avoid the establishment of a 
separate faculty, an offer was made by 
Barnard to pay the salaries of two 
additional professors of political science, 
and one of pure science, whose services 
should be rendered partly at Barnard and 
partly at Columbia. This offer was ac- 
cepted, and for the first time Barnard is 
doing something more than pay its way. 

The Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution presented the college with six 
lectures on American Revolutionary his- 
tory, which were delivered by Prof. 
Jameson, of Brown University. The 


15, 1896. 


capitalists | 





a library building, and at his suggestion 
twelve scholarships of $150 per annum 
have been founded for girls entering Bar- 
nard from the Brooklyn schools, to be 
known as ‘the Brooklyn scholarships;”’ 
and four of the same amount for graduate 
students, to be known as “‘the Curtis 
scholarships.”’ 

Wowen are making their way more and 
more into the administration of the public 
schools in this city. There are many 
women inspectors who are doing good 
work, and several school trustees. In 
one ward the only woman on the board 
was recently chosen its chairman. Despite 
all his promises, Mayor Strong has filled 
all the vacancies on the Board of Educa- 
tion with men, but with the progress that 
women are constantly making in the sub- 
ordinate positions, it cannot be long be- 
fore they will hold the highest offices. 

The annual reception of the Society for 
Political Study was held this afternoon at 
the hall, 144 Madison Avenue. Miss 
Theresa Barcalow, the president, received 
the guests, assisted by the other officers. 


There were songs and recitations, and 
later, refreshments were served. Next 


week the regular course of study of the 
new constitution will be resumed, with a 
paper on ‘The County Courts and Courts 
of Sessions,’’ by Mrs. Florence Sutro. The 
meetings are held every Tuesday at 3 
P. M., at 144 Madison Avenue. The an- 
nual fee is only 50 cts. All women desir- 
ous of political information are invited. 
Quite a number of delegates and 
women interested in our movement will 
take the train for Washington, by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, leaving this 
city, foot of Liberty Street, W., at 2.30 
P. M., next Wednesday, Jan. 22. Miss 
Mariana W. Chapman, president of the 
Brooklyn society, will bring a party, and 
from this city a delegation will go. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


-_--— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Mabel Spencer is county physician 
in County, Kansas. She is only 
twenty-nine. 


Riley 


Persons sending twenty cents to Harriet 
Taylor Upton, at Hotel Arno, Washington, 
D. C., will receive copies of the daily 
papers for the week of the Convention. 

There is no time-killer so effective as a 
Sunday newspaper. A man can take all 
the spiritual life out of the best Sunday 
that ever was made, with this 
enormous five-cents’ worth of paper and 
ink.—Parish Record, Dorchester, Mass. 

In Wyoming the State superintendent 
of instruction, Miss Estelle Reel, is con- 
ducting her office with such skill and 
winning such golden opinions that her 
nomination for Governor of Wyoming in 
1896 is being seriously considered. 
Frank E. Jenkins, of the Congre- 
church, Palmer, Mass.,_ will 
address the Warren Woman Suffrage 
League, and others interested, at Brig- 
ham’s Hall, Warren, Monday eve, Jan. 
27. Subject, “Politics in the Twentieth 
Century.” 

The annual meeting of the New England 


forenoon 


Rev. 
gational 


Helping Hand Society will be held in 
Shawmut Congregational Church, corner 
of Brookline and Tremont Streets, Jan. -1, 


at 7.30 P. M. 
will be rendered. 
liver her annual address. 
be made by President 
Wheaton College, Illinois: Rev. 
D. Kneeland, Rev. Mr. Barton, 
M. A. E. Gleason. 

The Milwaukee Equal Suffrage Club has 
published an open letter to W. H. Harvey, 
the founder of the new political party 
called ‘‘Patriots of America,’’ which will 
not declare for equal rights, and to its 
members, who are soon to organize a side 
order called *‘Daughters of the Republic.” 
The Milwaukee Club protests against the 
further organizing of women to assist 
political parties which do not declare for 
equal suffrage in their platforms, and 
says, “If woman’s ‘influence’ is desirable, 
so is woman's vote, and any political party 
which is not sufficiently progressive or 
which lacks the courage to stand for equal 
rights and equal privileges for all men 
and all women should by no means be 
permitted to parade its narrow views 


A fine musical programme 
The president will de- 
Addresses will 
Blanchard, of 
Dr. Martin 
and Mrs. 








under the misnomer ‘Patriots of Amer. 


ica.’”’ 
Frances Willard is making a journey 


through the South. She writes to the 
Union Signal: “In Nashville I had 
the honor of a call from Miss Jane 


Thomas, a woman of independent means 
and noble character, who is in her ninety- 
sixth year, and who declares she ‘feels as 
young as she did at fifty.’ She goes on 
the street cars by herself for miles, makes 
bridal pincushions that exhaust twelve 
papers of pins, makes famous rag dollies 
for the little ones, and has a fame in all 
this region for her intelligence and in- 
genuity. She is a devoted white-ribboner, 
and attributes her life-long good health 
and bright spirits to the fact that she 
‘never thinks of herself.’ ”’ 

The Atlanta Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution is the only 
chapter of that great organization that 
has its own building, the Massachusetts 
State Building at the Exposition, in which 
this State made its display, and where the 
visitors from Massachusetts have been 
entertained, it having been formally de- 
livered to the city on the morning of Dec. 
19, to be held in trust for the Atlanta 
Chapter until that organization can secure 
a charter from the State. The building is 
an exact copy of the Craigie House, the 
home of Mr. Longfellow, and cost $10,000, 
It is one of the handsomest buildings on 
the Exposition grounds, and occupies a 
prominent position. The gift included 
the electric lights, bookcases and similar 
fixtures, but not the furniture. 

Rev. Dr. Hawthorne, of the First Baptist 
Church in Atlanta, Ga., lately made a 
vehement attack in his pulpit on the ‘‘de- 
generate women’? who celebrated Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 80th birthday. 
Dr. Hawthorne demanded: 

What would be the condition’ of this 
country: if all of our women were like 
them? Marriage would no longer be 
sacred; motherhood would everywhere be 
despised; home would be joyless; chivalry 
would disappear; both private and public 
worship would perish; and discord and 
diabolism would reign from ocean to 
ocean, etc. etc. 

Since Mrs. Stanton has brought up an 
uncommonly healthy and handsome family 
of five sons and two daughters, it is not 
easy to see why motherhood should be 
despised if all women were like her. If all 
men were like the erratic Dr. Hawthorne, 
“discord and diabolism’’ would be much 


more likely to reign ‘from ocean to 
ocean.”” His latest utterances have pro- 
voked even the anti-suffrage press to 
mirth. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. P 


roprietor and Manager. 
Jan. 20, One Week, Every Eve’g at 8.15. 
“atinees Every Day, beginning Tuesday at 2. 


HANSEL 


AND 


GRETEL 


REGULAR HOLLIS ST. THEATRE PRICES. 
Children under 12, Half Price at Matinees only. 


Jan. 27th.—“THE SHOP GIRL.” 





Humperdinck’s 
Famous Fairy Opera. 
Sir Augustus Herris’ 

London Opera Co. 





Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Tolgehons 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Boston 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Monday, 


TROVATORE. 


- Balc. 35c., Orch., soc. 
25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7 AND 1: P. M1. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON...cceseeeceees Manager 


Jan. * 


Evening Prices 
Matinee Prices 








Commencing Jan. 20, 


The Colleen Bawn 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Saturday at 2. 


OPIUM 8285: 








days. No Pa Cured in 16 


pens, Lebanon, oO: 
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THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 





Ought the wonren to vote? Why, yes, to be 
sure, 

For where is the ill that no woman can cure? 

Just give her a chance, and she comes to the 
front: 

Where there’s work to be done, her sex bears 


the brunt. 


Pray, how would our churches their pastors 
support? 

Who'd get up the suppers when money runs 
short’ 

Who'd furnish the parsonage, or pay for the 
steeple, 

If only the mencould be counted as ‘people ?” 

And what would become of the male saints 
and sinners, 

Without 
dinners’ 

Tact joined with talent may write us a book, 

gut only a genius can be a good cook. 


e’er a Woman to cook them their 


A man has his one occupation to learn, 
And day after day to the same work may 
turn; 


But woman a thousand and one things must | 


do, 
And keep her old arts while each day learn- 
ing new. 


The children are started off early to school, 
The household accounts kept according to 
rule, 
washing and 
and baking 
Go on whether baby is sleeping or waking. 


And 


socks must be mended, the buttons 


The 
sewed on, 

Though short be the hours from bedtime till 
dawn ; 

There are books to be read, and the latest 
Review, 

And Butterick 


new. 


to study for styles that are 


There's a temperance meeting, a club or the 
grange, 

Coming every few weeks by way of a change ; 

With essays to write or speeches to make, 

Which can all be thought out while baking 
the cake. 


Or if she, perchance, resides in the city, 


There are hundreds of children demanding | 


her pity, 
So she takes 
slums, 
And helps her poor sisters to make them- 
selves homes. 


mission classes or visits the 


She studies the best of cleaning the 
streets, 

And goes on, nothing daunted by countless 
defeats, 

To loose all the knots by which men are per- 
plexed, 

Just by doing the thing that she ought to do 
next. 


way 


When money is wanted to compass her ends, 

She begs without scruple from all of her 
friends, 

And sometimes improves her financial con- 
dition 

By impressing the press for a **Woman’s 
Edition.” 


O men, who expect all our sex to adore you, 

Have you no faith in the mothers that bore 
you’? 

Think you that the woman who nurtures a 
man 

Counts for less than 
Father's plan’? 


her son in the All 


Then honor your mothers and give them 
their dues, 

Let them go to the polls and vote if they 
choose ; 

For she who a thousand and one things can 
do 

Will not be quite crushed by a thousand and 
two. 


se a 
For the Woman’s Journal, 


“NO GENTLEMEN ALLOWED.” 


BY CORNELIA WESSON BOYDEN, 


One day Mrs. Bluestocking walked into 
her husband's office with a very important 


air. 
“At last,’ said she, dropping into a 
chair. “I have accomplished one of the 


desires of my heart.” 

“What! another 
Mr. Bluestocking, 
revolving chair, and glancing at his wife's 


bonnet?” cried 


about in his 


new 
whirling 


head-gear with anxious eyes. 

“Nonsense, John! Don’t be absurd!” 
answered his wife a little sharply. ‘What 
I was going to say was that at last I have 
joined a club.” Mr. Bluestocking gave a 
low whistle. 

“T thought you disapproved of clubs,” 
said he, slowly. 

“So I do, the kind of elubs that men 
frequent, where they do nothing but 
smoke and play billiards,’ said his wife; 
“but this club is an entirely different 


affair. It is composed of women only, 


Mrs. Verybright read such a delightful 
paper on—on—well, really, I can’t just 
remember the subject, but it was lovely, 
anyway. Then Miss Sweetbrier 
reading; after which we had current 
topics, when each member took a part. 
And really, John, it is quite instruct- 
ive.”’ 

“No doubt of it, dear,’ said Mr. Blue- 
stocking, dryly: ‘so why not admit a few 
of the other sex to enjoy its privileges? ”’ 

“It isn’t the affair you 
would enjoy,” 


sort of 





| blankly. 


ironing and scrubbing 


| matters,” 





and is devoted to the interests of litera- 
ture.” 
Mr. Bluestocking groaned inwardly. 


“May I enquire the name of this won- | 
hangs out?” | 


derful club, and where it 


asked he, with a resigned air. | 


“It is ealled the Ideal Club, and meets 


once a week at the homes of the different | 


| 


members,.”” answered his wife, ignoring 
the slang in her husband's remark; ‘and, 
oh, John!” she added, enthusiastically, | 
‘some of the nicest ladies in town belong 


to it. and it is so interesting: and to-day 


said Mr. rather 


“Butaren’t there any other mar- 


“Oh!” Bluestocking, 


ried ladies besides yourself?” 


“Of course, Jolin! what a question!” 


said his wife impatiently. “There are 
Mrs. Verybright, Mrs. Wisdom, Mrs. 
Solid, Mrs. Demure and others. But it 
is a purely feminine club, with no gentle- 
men allowed.” And, shaking out her 
| skirts, she rose to depart. 

“Hlow about our game of whist with 
the Browns this evening?”’ asketl Mr. 


Bluestocking. 
“Oh, John! [ couldn't think of it, “cried 


his wife, hastily. “Il must devote all my 


time now to preparing my paper for our | 


next meeting.” 
“Very well, Catherine, | can take a hand 
with the boys at the Ilob-Nob, I suppose,” 


said John, carelessly. Mrs. Bluestocking 


| frowned. 


“That horrid club!’ said she. “Why 


can’t a man be satistied to stay at home 


| with his family?” 


“But what is a fellow going to do while 
his wife is writing papers for a female 
society?’ said John, with an anxious air, 

“Tle might be of some assistance to her 
if he take a little interest in such 
wife a little 


along, so 


would 
answered — his 

“But I 
till 
down 


severely, must run 
and she tripped 


tlight 


good-by ten time:” 


daintily the long 


out into the street. 


}around John’s mouth as he turned back 

. . . | 
to his desk, and, dipping his stub pen | 
into his ink-well, he hastily finished his | 


weekly article for the Boston Globe. 

The weeks sped by, and Catherine Blue- 
stocking’s interest and enthusiasm in the 
Ideal Club remained unabated, 
unfailing in attendance, and devoted to 
the preparation of the papers she was 
called upgn to She haunted the 
publie libraries in search of knowledge, 


She was 


write, 


and spent hours poring over musty books 
of reference. Day after day, and night 
after night, she bent over her desk piled 
with papers, and seribbled to her heart's 
content; while John sat by, smoking his 
solitary pipe. 
Occasionally, Catherine had be- 
her writing as to 


when 
come so absorbed in 
be utterly oblivious of his presence, John 
would slip away to the Hob-Nob, and 
while away an hour with his friends at a 
game of whist. 

Despite this diversion, however, John’s 
spirits were steadily failing him, and one 
Hob-Nob Club 
A half 
dozen or more gentlemen were lounging 
about the he entered, and 
walking up to them he said, as he twirled 
a button of his coat that was hanging by 
one thread: ‘Boys, have you ever heard 
of the Ideal Club?” 

Jim Solid and Sam Verybright looked 
at each other and smiled, while Tom Wis- 
dom threw down his paper with a loud 
sigh. 

“T should say we had,” cried he. ‘Don't 


night he walked into the 
House, in quite a savage mood, 


room when 


our wives all belong to it!” 

“Mrs. Bluestocking has joined it, too,” 
said Jolin. 

“IT coneluded so,’ answered his friend, 
glancing significantly at the loose buttons 
on John’s coat, and pulling down his own 
sleeve to hide a frayed cuff. 

“She writes papers from morning till 
night, and never has a moment's time to 
talk to a fellow, or to—to- 
buttons,” cried John, growing red in the 
‘Now, IL say something must be 


sew on his 
face, 
done.”’ 

“There 
chorus, 

“And [ have an idea,” 

“Aig it!” 

“Hypnotism,” said John, slowly. 

The men stared, 

“You've all read Trilby, of course,”’ 
said John, impatiently, ‘*Now Svengali 
hypnotized Trilby and made her sing, and 


must,’ cried the others in 


continued John. 
cried the chorus. 


I propose to hypnotize Catherine and 
make her sew.”’ 
A burst of laughter greeted this an- 


nouncement;: but after a little discussion 
the four gentlemen shook hands and de- 


had a 


said she, assisting the up- | 
liftedness of her sharp little nose; ‘‘and itis | 
| extremely refined and exclusive, besides.” 


| evening 


of stairs, | 
An odd smile erept | 





parted to their several homes, intent on 
trying the experiment. 

The next evening, as Catherine Blue- | 
stocking bent over her desk, her husband 
walked softly into the room. Placing a 
pile of buttonless shirts, and stockings 
with airy heels and openworked toes, on a 
stand, together with his wife’s work-bas- 
ket, he moved it beside the desk. 
Fixing his eyes on her face with an intent 
gaze, he began making silent passes be- 


close 


she looked up. 

“What is the matter, John? 
| ill?"" said she, 
| with a surprised look. 
| 


at her, and waved his hands wildly. 


9. 


John! What do you mean? 





around. 


upon her, 

Stifling a desire to laugh which nearly 
strangled her, she drooped her lids over 
her eyes, and leaned back in her chair 
with a long sigh. 


eally she reached out her hand 


fore her with his hands, and presently 


Are you 
meeting his stern eyes 


Jolin made no answer, but still glared 


“How ridiculously you are behaving, 
cried Cath- | 
erine, pushing back her chair and turning | 
As she did so, her eyes fell on 

men | the work-stand with its pile of mending, | 
and quick as a flash the situation dawned | ing herself to her guests, vanished into the 


Slowly and mechani- 
to the 
work-basket, and, picking up the little 
gold thimble, placed it upon her ink-stained | a 


face as she answered, softly, **To tell the 
truth, Dorothy, I can think of nothing 
this evening but John.” 

It was Dorothy's turn to color as she 
glanced at her friend a little confusedly. 
“I had a little tiff with Sam to-day about 
pecas club,” said she. “The silly fellow 

wanted to come with me this evening.” 

“So did John,” whispered Catherine. 

At this moment the clang of a bell was 
| heard through the house. A card was 
handed to Mrs, Fondmother, who, excus- 





hall. A few moments later she reappeared, 
y | her face all aglow with suppressed laugh- 
*| ter. After a brief consultation with 
‘| president, she addressed her assembled 
guests as follows: 

“Ladies of the Ideal Club, I have taken 
the liberty of admitting to this gathering 
while 


few of our mutual friends, who, 


finger; and Jolin’s heart began to beat | belonging to a club of a different order, 
fast at the success ot his experiment, are desirous of joining hands with us at our 
A long silence fell upon them, while | social meetings, and, if agreeable to our 


Catherine fastened buttons to 


spective places, and swiftly filled up holes 


with dainty weaving; while John sat bolt 


| upright in his chair, not daring to move 


his eyes from her face, lest the spell be 
broken. 

At the next meeting of the Ideal Club 
it was noticed by the other members that 
Mary 
each 


Bluestocking, Wisdom 
Verybright 


their hands with sewing of a domestic 


Catherine 


and Dorothy occupied 


nature during the exercises: and for once 


Mrs. Bluestocking failed to have her paper | 


ready at the appointed time. 

“Is marriage a failure?’’ was the subject 
of said paper; and those members who 
still enjoyed single blessedness were anx- 
iously looking forward to it, hoping it 
might be a guide to future action. 

The Bluestockings were at supper one 
shortly after this, when 
noticed that his wife was arrayed in a 
dainty silk gown of stylish cut and recent 
make, 

“Why so gorgeous, dear?” asked he, 
smilingly. “What is the oceasion of the 
new gown?” 

“The Ideal Club 
this evening from eight to twelve, at Mrs. 


is to have a social 
Fondmother’s,’ said Catherine, compla- 
John’s face fell visibly. 

the 


cently. 
“Any 
asked he. 
“Certainly 
quickly. ‘It 
gotten up for a little sociability among 


one going beside elub?” 


not,” answered his wife, 
is exclusively a club affair, 


ourselves, and to discuss a certain 
tion that has been agitating the club for 
some time.” 

“What is the question?” asked John, in- 
quisitively. 

Catherine nibbled thoughtfully at a 
biscuit a moment before answering. 

“Is man necessary to woman's happi- 
ness?’ said she, slowly. The color flew 
into John’s face, and his eyes twinkled 
mischievously, 

“Of course you are for the aftirmative,”’ 


ques- 


said he, softly. 

‘Not necessarily,’ answered Catherine, 
coolly, though she avoided her husband's 
eyes as she spoke. 

With something of the feeling of having 
received a cold shower-bath, John finished 
his supper in silence; and a little later, the 
two who had been made one went their 
separate ways, 

The elegant parlors at Mrs. Fond- 
mother’s were brilliant with gaslight and 
fragrant with the scent of tlowers, The 
Ideal Club there to a and 
bright faces and pretty gowns were grouped 
about the rooms like gorgeous bouquets. 
Swiftly tlew the nimble tongues as the 


was woman, 


momentous questions of the day were 
handled and discussed with startling free- 
dom. Oddly enough, however, the prin- 
cipal topie to be dissected was touched 
upon but lightly, and Mrs, Bluestocking, 
who seldom failed to air her ideas on all 
subjects, was strangely silent. 

Meanwhile, in the smoking-room of the 
Hlob-Nob Club House, a group of gentle- 
men were talking earnestly together. As 
usual, John Bluestocking held the floor. 


“T tell you, boys, there is no other way | 


to do,” he was saying, earnestly. ‘We 
must take them by storm,” 
“Suppose they won't let us in?” said 


Sam Verybright, dubiously. 

“Pshaw, man! You know the saying 
about faint heart,’ cried Jolin, scornfully. 
“So we may as well try it, anyway.”’ 


“All right, John. You take the lead 
and we'll follow.” cried Tom Wisdom, 
excitedly ‘Call up your messenger boys, 


and send word to as many of the fellows 
as you can find, and let’s hustle or we 
won't get there before they break up;* and 
with a few more words, the gentlemen dis- 
persed, to meet again an hour or two 


| later. 


Ice-cream and cake were being handed 
about, and the the 
Club were growing more social and confi- 
dentially inclined as they enjoyed 
refreshing sweets. Dorothy Verybright 
leaned over and whispered to her friend, 
Mrs. Bluestocking, “Why so silent to- 
night, Catherine?” 

A little flush crept up into Catherine’s 


members of 


their re- 


John | 


Ideal | 


the | 


members, to aid us in the discussion of 
the question before the club this evening: 
‘Is man necessary to woman's happi- 
ness?” 

Swinging back the portiéres, Mrs, Fond- 
mother stepped one side, and through the 
doorway there passed a stream of gentle- 
and buttonhole 
quets, each bearing in his hand a small | 
with his | 


graceful bow, to the lady of his 


men in dress suits bou- | 


nosegay, which he presented, 
| most 
choice. 

The scene which followed can better be 
than deseribed. The babel of 
tongues, the gay laughter, the 
jokes made the ring with 
ment; and it was not until the small hours 
that the company dispersed. 

By the side of her tall husband, Cather- | 
ine Bluestocking tripped homeward in a 


imagined 
witty 


house merri- | 


The tiny | 


that for a time had clouded her | 
| domestic horizon seemed to have vanished | 
| into thin air, and it was with much secret 
satisfaction that the 
events of the evening, and made her re- 
for the future. Suddenly John 
| spoke, as if thinking aloud: 
“What a strange thing hypnotism is, 


very contented frame of mind. 
shadow 


she contemplated 


| solves 


Catherine! I wonder if many people are 
possessed of the power to use it?’? Cather- 
ine smiled in the darkness. 

“Very few, I fancy,” 
‘and L am 
never was 
Svengali.”’ 

John bent his head and looked sharply 
into her upturned face, and as their eyes 
met they both burst into laughter. 

At the next meeting of the Ideal Club 
a unanimous vote was passed that persons 
of the sterner sex should be admitted to 
the organization, with this proviso, ‘*That 
said persons should not belong to any 
other club or society where ladies were 
not admitted also.” 

That the Ideal Club soon doubled its 
membership it is needless to say, or thata 
long list of names were crossed off from 
the books of the Hob-Nob Club 
following said event. 


said she, dryly; 
that 
will be but 


fully convinced there 


and never one 


House 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW MEXICO. 


EN Router THROUGH NEW MEXICco, | 
Dec, 20, 1895. 4 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My train has been this morning labori- 
ously climbing an up-grade, keeping my 
mind haunted by thoughts of the up-grade 
and climb of the woman suffrage move- 
ment; but it is making the ascent, and 
moves faster; the Grease Weed and Cactus 
and the gray sands seem to fly past us. We 
have reached a great altitude, and IL re- | 
member that the women of Utah have | 
attained the dignity of full citizenship, 
and that we have won three true republics 
in the United States! 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

A tew weeks ago I wasin North Dakota. 
There women are voting in the county 
and State elections for superintendents of 
public institutions. They are actually 
going to the same polling-places at which 
vote for national, State and county 





| men 
| officials, using separate ballot-boxes. Thus 
| the principle is admitted. 
| In North Dakota women are eligible to 
all school offices. Mrs. Eisenhuth, of 
Carrington, N. D., was the first woman 
elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the United States. Miss 
Emma F. Bates is her Mrs. 
Peavy was elected to that office in Colo- 
rado in 1804, the same year in which Miss | 
Bates was elected. These women officials | 
are watched closely and criticised sharply. | 
| 
} 


successor, 





They are ‘‘condemned (by certain classes) 
if they do, and condemned if they don't.”* | 
This fact, however, does not disturb 
| the equanimity of Miss Bates. She goes ! 
serenely on, endeavoring to do what she 
| 


thinks right, though the heavens fall, and 


the | 


| chance 





I found suffrage sentiment strong in 
North Dakota, but only one suffrage club 
in all the State. That was at Grand Forks, 
and was the fruit of the labors of indefati- 
gable Dr. Cora Smith-Eaton and her wive- 
awake mother, Mrs. Sara E. Smith. It 
was at Grand Forks that we held the con. 
vention with which we wound up my 
| work in the State, and in which we organ- 
ized the North Dakota Equal Suffrage 
| Association. It has a very efficient boaid 
| of officers and good prospect of growth 
and usefulness. As was declared by all 
concerned to be fitting, Dr. Eaton 
chosen president. To her work, in co- 
operation with H. B. Blackwell, in the 
Constitutional Convention, the North Da- 
kota women owe their admission to school 
elections; and to 





was 


| 
| 


her determination and 
persistent energy we are indebted for a 
successful convention, There was nothing 
that this dynamic little bit of a woman did 
not do to further the interests of that con- 
vention. | have seldom seen one who under- 
stood the business of advertising a meet- 
ing as ‘Dr. Cora” (as she is affectionately 
called) understood it, 
as she did for that convention, if done for 


Such advertising 


our general meetings, would give us such 
return in educated public sentiment and 
in the “‘sinews of war,” as would greatly 
lighten our financial burdens and otlier- 
wise expedite our work. She presided at 
the evening meetings, made everybody 
welcome at all caused 
brought all to 


meetings, every- 
thing to “come to pass,” 
time, wrote reports, made happy speeches, 
All these things the little doetor did with 
grace and despatch, though she hada large 


practice. I watched her smiling response 


| . ‘sf 

| to every demand, wondering if there could 
| . 

| come anything she would not prove equal 


to, and wished that we had the like of her 
multiplied in every State in the Union. 
The Plan of Work adopted outlined 
excellent work for the year, and was 
printed on little slips. which the officers 
All 
Dakota will have a 
the 


are sending out in large quantities. 
the friends in North 
to learn the “intentions” of 
North Dakota E. 8. A. for 1896, 

The vice-president, Mrs. Mary Wilson, 
of Bismarck, is bright and strong. She 
has had much to do with the legislative 
work. Mrs. Sara E. B. Smith, the corre- 
sponding secretary, is the parliamentarian 
of the group, and is full of enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Helen de Lendrecie, the recording 
secretary, is president of the Fargo Club, 
and is a woman who can make things 
“go.” She wields a facile pen, is deeply 
interested in economic questions, and is a 
fine elocutionist, besides being a social 
power. She will prove a strong factor in 
the suffrage work of her State. 

Mrs. Edwina Sturman, the treasurer, is 
president of the Jamestown Club. She is 
a quiet, earnest, soft-voiced woman, who 
inspires confidence. 

Mrs. Goodrich, of Casselton, one of the 
auditors, was among the earliest aud 
staunchest standard-bearers of the State; 
and the otherauditor, Mrs. Helen G, Wink, 
is an able physician with a heavy practice, 
but she finds time to do much for the 
advancement of her sex. Woman suffrage 
is part of her religion, the rest of whicl: is 
Catholic. She exerts a strong influence in 
Jamestown, and is vice-president of the 
club there. 

Hon. Emma F, Bates is the member of 
the National Executive Committee and 
“means business.”” The convention was 
not more than fairly over before she had 





bought Western Womanhood, which will 
now be the State organ of the suffrace 
CUTTS UCU TTT UT TUTE 


Merit wins, and Merit has not 
only placed Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla at the head of all medi- 
cines but has practically given 
it, as a blood purifier, pos- 
session of the whole field. 


ood 


Sarsaparilla 


Wins because it Cures. It 
Cures because it purifies, vi- 
talizes and enriches the blood. 
Disease cannot resist its potent 
powers. Health comes at 
its persuasive bidding. If you 
need a good medicine, get 
Hood's and only Hood's. 
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Prepared by C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Bl. 
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she is declared by friend and foe to be an 
efficient officer. The knowing ones among 
the men speak of her as “the incorrup- 
tible.”’ Boodlers hate her and the politi- 
| cians don’t know what to do with her. 
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association, and a strong force in the 
future work. It will be particularly useful 
jn making arrangements for the series of 
meetings which should be held in North: 
Dakota during this spring or next fall by 
some national organizer. Mrs. Catt should 
be there a month before their next annual 
meeting. Such help would make the 
North Dakota infant strong. 
KANSAS. 

The Kansas Annual Meeting followed 
the North Dakota Convention very shortly. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
this convention was an informal confer- 
ence held the night before the convention, 
in which methods of organization and 
courses of study were familiarly discussed. 
In convention next day several local clubs 
pledged themselves to organize other clubs 
in their respective counties during the 
year. 

I recommended in my annual address, 
and mentioned that Miss Anthony recom- 
mended, that the dollar membership pro- 
vision be struck out of our Constitution. 
Notice had been given last year that such 
an amendment would be moved, and we 
were nearly all in favor of the change, 
But I am informed it was not done. (I 
was compelled to leave the convention 
several hours before its adjournment.) I 
was most anxious that strong emphasis 
should be put upon the work of perfecting 
organization, and hope that many new 
clubs will be reported at the next conven- 
tion. 

We held our convention this year at 
Eureka—a pretty county-seat town, whose 
hospitalities were very generously ex- 
tended to our cause. The streets were 
aglow with our colors, and many of the 
decorations were unique. Mr. Leeds’ store 
windows were beautiful. In one of them 
stood a handsome big doll elegantly at- 
tired in yellow silk, holding up to the gaze 
of the passers-by a card, on which were 
the words: “Shall I ever vote?’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Leeds are delightful entertainers, 
as Miss Helen Kimber and I can testify, 
we having had the good fortune to be 
guests of their beautiful home. 

The officers of the old administration 
had signified their intention not to suc- 
ceed themselves, and had declared in 
favor of a “clean sweep.’’ The election 
resulted in making Mrs. K. R. Addison, 
of Eureka, president. Mrs. Addison is a 
woman of great force of character, good 
executive ability, and much dignity. She 
is anxious to do her whole duty in the 
office. She was president of the Fourth 
District, where she was doing good work 
when elected to the State presidency. I 
rejoice in her election, not only because of 
our personal friendship, but because I 
believe she will get something done. 

Mrs. Babbett, of Winfield, the new vice- 
president, is an ardent suffragist and an 
active worker. 

Miss Rae McIntyre, of El Dorado, our 
corresponding secretary, is, 1 am told, a 
very intellectual and able young lady. I 
have not the pleasure of her acquaintance, 
she not being present and not having been 
in the work. . 

Mrs. Laura A. 
new recording secretary, is developing 
a speaker and organizer, and is making us 


our 
as 


Gregg, of Garnett, 


proud of her success. 

Che treasurer is Mrs. L. O. 
Topeka, a busy lawyer, who manages to 
make time for enthusiastic suffrage and 


Case, of 


philanthropic work. In accepting the 
oftice she pleased us very much by 


threatening to improve upon her prede- 
cessors in the performance of the duties. 

Dr. Newcomb, of Kansas City, was chosen 
librarian, and Mrs. Hutchinson, of Hutchin- 
son, State parliamentarian. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son declined to serve, and the office has 
been tendered to Mrs. Thurston. Mrs. 
Thurston’s skill as an expert accountant 
received a handsome tribute in conven- 
tion. These are days when woman's 
ability has to be recognized. 

The music furnished by Eureka talent 
was of a high order. I enjoyed par- 
ticularly the fact that it was not only 
beautifully rendered but well selected. 
We have never had better all-round ar- 
1ingements than in Eureka. 

Miss Laura Gregg was the speaker of 
the evening, and I am told that she made 
a beautiful address. Our first evening 
was devoted to an elegant reception given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, who made a 
charming evening for their guests. 

ARIZONA. 

I spent Sunday at home, and then hur- 
ried off to Arizona. Our work there 
culminated in a Territorial convention at 
Phoenix, on Dec. 5 and 6. Mrs. Cerille Hay- 
den Hallenbeck presided. Governor L. C. 
Hughes made an eloquent opening address. 
The governor is an ardent suffragist, and 


stands loyally and staunchly for this 
cause. No amount of opposition, no 
political consideration, can swerve him 


from his advocacy. We have reason to 
congratulate ourselves and our cause upon 
having such a friend and advocate in the 
Territory. Woman suffrage is deeply in- 
debted to Governor Hughes. 

The excellent constitution provided by 





the organization committee was adopted 
with but slight change. Organization was 
the watchword. Suffrage Clubs in every 
community were voted the best means to 
influence the Constitutional Convention, 
toward which the Territory is fast moving, 
Mrs. L. C. Hughes, wife of the governor, 
was elected president. She has been 
prominent in all the suffrage work in the 
Legislature and in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, her efforts always aided and 
stimulated by her husband’s sympathy. 
He loves to boast that he converted her 
to this doctrine. They were students 
together at Meadville, Pa., and engaged in 
a debate on woman suffrage—she on the 
negative. The governor insists that she 
was so thoroughly beaten in the argument 
that she immediately relinquished her 
position ; but he confesses that he has not 
been able to meet her in debate since, 
adding that the reason is that “she is so 
everlastingly right in her positions.”” Any 
woman might be proud of such testimony 
as Governor Hughes is noted for bearing 
to his wife’s thinking and acting. She is 
earnest, reserved and efficient, is of a 
judicial turn of mind, has made sacrifices 
for this cause, and stands ready to sacri- 
fice more. She does a great deal of work 
on their able daily paper, The Star. But 
with all her activities she is a devoted 
mother and wife, and an excellent house. 
keeper. Her domestic ‘‘wheels go round’: 
with the smoothness that comes to the 
touch of the capable hand. Her daughter, 
a brilliant girl, a graduate of two schools, 
is a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
Sersity of Arizona. If I return to Arizona, 
as is now planned, Mrs. Hughes will ac- 
company me, speaking in all the meetings 
and organizing local clubs. 

Mrs. P. C. Phillips, of Phoenix, the corre- 
sponding secretary, is a bright, energetic, 
beautiful woman, full of plans for our 
work. Letters to the secretary will not 
fail of answers. Neither will replies fail 
to be forthcoming from the other secre. 
tary, Mrs. Lillian Collins, also of Phoenix. 
Mrs. Collins is a writer of considerable 
ability, and is likely to have the work of 
press superintendent added to her other 
duties. She is a ‘‘treasure.”’ 

Mrs. Hall, the treasurer, is a newcomer 
in Arizona, a very lovely woman. The 
two auditors are Mrs. Hough, of Tempe, 
and Mrs. Parmela 8S. Otis, of Prescott. 
Mrs. Hough is “formerly of Kansas,”’ and is 
a wide-awake, earnest, gracious woman; 
Mrs. Otis is thoughtful and refined, and 
has in her noble husband a “tower of 
strength.”’ 

Mrs. Hollenbeck was elected member of 
the National-American executive com- 
mittee, and it was greatly desired by the 
convention that she should represent 
Arizona in National Annual Meeting this 
winter. We are deeply grateful to Mrs. 
Hollenbeck for her excellent work in 
arranging for the Territorial Convention. 

SALINA, KANS., JAN, 6, 1896. 

My last meeting in New Mexico was at 
Las Vegas, and was engineered by dear 
Mrs. ©. P. Wallace. It was a great de- 
light to me again to meet her and her 
husband, ex-consul to Australia, and to 
find them the same_ earnest, helpful 
suffragists. Through their efforts I was 
enabled to organize a club in Las Vegas. 
Dr. Alice Rice is its president and Mrs. 
Wallace its secretary. Mrs. Wintersnett 
is treasurer. 

These ‘‘annals’’ should have been writ- 
ten and sent long ago, but the demands 
upon my time were too great to permit it. 

LAURA M. JouHNs. 
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WOMEN NOTARIES. 


Dover, N. H., JAN. 8, 


1896, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I see by various newspapers through- 
out the State that Attorney-General Edwin 
G. Eastman has rendered an opinion that 
no woman can be appointed notary public 
in this State, Some papers quoted him 
as saying that it was unconstitutional; 
others that it was illegal. 

I have used due diligence in trying to 
obtain a copy of that opinion and the 
most authentic version is this: 

I think Governor and Council have no 
authority to appoint a woman notary 
public without additional legislation. 

E. G. EASTMAN. 

Considering that twelve women have 
been appointed notaries public during the 
last fifteen years, some of them having 
done much business, all of which will have 
to be legalized by a remedial bill in the 
next Legislature, it seems to me rather a 
curt and assertive opinion. I have read 
the constitution of New Hampshire very 
carefully and J find nothing in it inimical 
to women notaries. I have also read 
Chapter 18 of the Public Statutes of 
New Hampshire pertaining to notaries 
public, which is as follows: 

Notaries public shall be appointed by 
the Governor with advice of the Council, 
and shall be commissioned for five years. 
Whenever a notary shall remove from the 
State, resign, or from any cause cease to 
act in that capacity, he shall, within six 
months thereafter deposit all his notarial 





records and all papers filed in his office in 
the office of the Secretary of State. 

The magical words he and his appear, 
and not she and her. Neither do they 
appear in Chapter 275 of the Public 
Statutes of New Hampshire, which says: 

If any person shall commit any larceny 
from the person of another, he shall be 
imprisoned not exceeding seven years. If 
any person shall steal, take and carry 
away any horse, mule, cattle, sheep or 
swine, the property of another, he shall 
be imprisoned not exceeding seven years. 

Chapter 277 says: 

If any person shall willfully and mali- 
ciously burn a dwelling-house or an out- 
building adjoining thereto, or any build- 
ing whereby a dwelling-house shall be 
burned, he shall be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing thirty years. 

It is the same through the whole crim- 
inal code; it says he shall be punished, 
but not a word about her. It limits the 
punishment exclusively to males, unless 
he can be construed to mean she. Still I 
have seen many women in the Concord, 
N. H., State prison serving terms for lar- 
ceny, arson and other crimes. No woman 
was ever known to escape a criminal 
statute because its language ignored her 
sex. Shall there be more than one rule 
for the construction of all our statutes on 
this important point? Shall the word he 
include woman in one set of laws and 
exclude her in another? or shall they all 
be expounded by one rule? I am aware 
that when a penalty is imposed, masculine 
pronouns mean women also. When a 
benefit is offered, or a privilege bestowed, 
man alone in most instances is meant by 
them. In other words, she is included for 
penalties and disabilities, but excluded 
from favors and privileges. Is this right? 
I contend for one rule forall, without fear 
or favor. Would Attorney-General Edwin 
G. Eastman allow any woman in the State 
of New Hampshire to escape indictment, 
arraignment and trial because the laws 
ignore her sex? MAnriLtua M, RIcKER. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The New Hampshire W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting Jan. 10, at Nashua. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

Honorary president, Mrs. Armenia White, 
Concord; president, Mrs. Enoch Powell, 
Nashua; vice-presidents, Gen. Elbert 
Wheeler, Nashua, Judge J. W. Fellows, 
Manchester, and Rev. Enoch Powell; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Maria M. Adams, 
Nashua; recording secretary, Mrs. C. R. 





Wendell, Dover; treasurer, Mrs. C. L. 
Meloon, Nashua. 
-o- 
ILLINOIS. 


AURORA ACTIVITIES, 
AvuRORA, ILL., JAN. 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Aurora, forty miles from Chicago, isa 
thriving city of 25,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
engaged in manufacturing. The car shops 
of the C, B. and Q. Railroad employ the 
largest number of men. Two corset fac- 
tories, a cotton mill and several minor in- 


-dustries keep a large number of girls busy. 


Aurora boasts a number of clubs, chief 
of which is its Woman’s Club, modelled 
after that of Chicago, with several depart- 
ments. Numerous literary societies hold 
frequent meetings. The Anti-Vivisection 
Society, which has its headquarters here, 
is known all over the country, its member- 
ship being widely scattered. Mrs. C. M. 
Fairchild - Allen, its efficient secretary, 
keeps herself and a staff of assistants 
busily engaged preparing and mailing 
literature to enlighten the world on this 
important reform. Mrs. Allen has a small 
printing office in her home, and has both 
typesetting and presswork done under her 
own supervision. She is also editor of 
Anti-Vivisection, a monthly maagzine, and 
pens stories and other articles to promote 
the cause, as well as conducting an exten- 
sive correspondence. Personally she is 
quiet and retiring in her ways, and few 
here know the magnitude of the work 
carried on by her so unobtrusively. 

Mrs. Stanton’s birthday was celebrated 
here, under the auspices of the Aurora 
W. C. T. U., by a yellow tea at the resi- 
dence of Judge and Mrs. Charles Wheaton. 
Mra. C. E. Superintendent of 
Franchise, arranged the programme; Mrs. 
Agnes Willey presided; Mrs, Emily T. 
De Reimer made a brief address regarding 
the position of women in other lands; 
Hon. M. B. Castle gave a résumé of the 
life of Mrs. Stanton and the effect of the 
movement inaugurated by her and other 
pioneers, and Judge Wheaton told of 
casually attending the first suffrage con- 
vention called by Lucy Stone and others 
in Worcester, Mass., where he heard Miss 
Stone, Wendell Phillips, Frederick Doug- 
lass and others make speeches which had 
fully converted him to their cause. Judge 
Wheaton’s reminiscences were very inter- 
esting to the younger suffragists. 

The Union celebrated the advent of the 
forefathers and foremothers upon this 
continent by a Colonial Tea, Dec. 20, at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Wilson. 

CAROLINE A, HULING. 
(Continued on Eighth Page ) 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 





WALTER BAKER & Coc, Limite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In accordance with the custom of the 
school on occasion of any important 
change in its plans, the earliest opportu- 
nity is taken of informing the public of 
the arrangements for the school year 
1896-97, resulting from the death of the 
senior principal, Mr. William H. Ladd, 
last September. 

For the present school year, no change 
will be made; but in June, 1*96, the ex- 
isting board of management will be suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Taylor, De Meritte and 
Hagar, of the Berkeley School of this city. 
That firm has bought this school; and, in 
combination with their present school, 
will conduct it under the long-established 
name of Chauney-Hall School. 

As Mr. John F. Scully, now associate 
principal, will remain in the school, with 
the same position, and as the new princi- 
pals are thoroughly imbued with its 
methods, having been formerly on its staff 
of teachers, and heads of special depart- 
ments, no marked change in the mode of 
administration may be anticipated. The 
school will be moved to the present 
rooms of the Berkeley School, in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing, corner of Boylston and Berkeley 
Streets, where there is every convenience 
for the accommodation of a large and 
growing school. 

It is sincerely hoped that throughout 
this year and thereafter Chauncy-Hall 
School may continue to have that hearty 
cooperation of parents and of past mem- 
bers which has so long been its just pride. 

Mary H. Lapp. 


-_-- 


CATARRH IN THE HEAD 





Is due to impure blood and cannot be 
cured with local applications. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has cured hundreds of cases 
of catarrh, because it purifies the blood 
and in this way removes the cause of the 
disease. It also builds up the system and 
prevents attacks of pneumonia, diphtheria 
and typhoid fever. 





Hoop’s PILus become the favorite cathar- 
tic with every one who tries them. 25c. 
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a PHOTOGRAPHS. 

i 7 Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER, 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO 

338 Washington St. 
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COPYRICHTS, 

For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New Yor«K. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 

the public by a notice given free of charg 


ree e in the 
Scientific American 
Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intelligent i 

f man should be without it. Week! o3 00 


00a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address, MUN? & COx, 
PUBLISHERS, 364 Broadway, New York City. 


3040044440848 488 
CAN YOU WRITE ‘ 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 


our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$s00 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


to be awarded Address 2018 Cel P 
umbia Ave, .- 
House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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A Superb Gift to Young and Old. 


MRS. PEARY 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
A Year Among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 


‘*We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the wonder- 
ful pictures which are reproduced from her camera.’ 
—Boston Herald. 

PRICE $2.00. 


Contemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
College of Physicians 2 Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected, 
Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
particulars address 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October 1st, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., Kew York 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. ; 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





For 














Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, ’95. A four 
years’ graded course ot ctures, Quizzes. Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
me Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGE A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOPIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 











The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, 
wm East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





Price, 50 cents. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





(Continued from First Page.) 

abused. Carry the principle out. Let 
women sit side by side with men always— 
in the school and in the college. Speak- 
ing from my own experience as an educa- 
tor, I can say that I do not know any? .ing 
which would so quickly raise the moral 
tone of Harvard as the admission of 
women and the inspiration of their pres- 
ence. That is my plea to-night—that 
you should educate women not only on 
broad general principles, but also in 
civics and citizenship, side by side with 
men. Then and not till then shall we 
have this republic such as its founders 
wished it to be. 

Miss BLACKWELL: If a good tree can- 
not bring forth evil fruit, it would be 
hard for anything hostile to equal suffrage 
to come from Wellesley. The town voted 
‘*ves’”’ on the referendum; the vote of the 
college girls stood 310 in favor to 146 
opposed; the schools took a vote on it, 
and voted right; and a lady from Wellesley 
tells me that even the little boys of eight 
years old in the primary schools voted in 
favor of giving their mothers the ballot. 
We listened with great pleasure last year 
to Miss Maude Thompson, of Wellesley, 
and she has kindly consented to favor us 
again. 

Miss THompson: I do not believe that 
justice has anything to do with suffrage. 
Yet it seems to have something to do with 
it in the case of men. South Carolina 
editors protest against the provisions of 
the new ballot law in that State as unjust. 
The exclusion of Englishmen from suf- 
frage by the Boers in the Transvaal is de- 
nounced as unjust. In 1829 the political 
disabilities of Catholics in England were 
abolished as unjust. State after State of 
the Union has repealed its property quali- 
fications; and finally we admitted two 
million Negroes, But now, many men, 
secure in the possession of their own bal- 
lots, are ready glibly to declare that suf- 
frage is not a right of anybody. 

In the early history of this country ‘‘the 
people” were only the property owners; 
then all white men became people; and 
now all but women are accounted people 
on the statute books. 


Yet we are ranked as people in all 
phases of life except citizenship. We can 
choose our professions, and, in many 


States. we can control our earnings—what 
we get. 

Society has conceded to women intelli- 
gence enough to keep their homes whole- 
some, and even to make them beautiful by 
ornamentation. Itis your right and duty 
to see that your home is kept clean and in 
good repair; why not the streets and 
parks? You keep your own accounts and 
balance them and see that they are right; 
why are you not competent to see that 
your taxes are applied to the right pur- 
poses? When will the world see that we 
have used our individual rights to such 
advantage that we are worthy to assume 
those others which relate to our public 
welfare? Justice is always expedient. 

Miss BLACKWELL: A young lady from 
Tufts College told me the other day that 
Mr. Edson Reifsnyder had more fun in 
him to the square inch than any other 
student in the college. Those may laugh 
who win, and as woman suffrage is sure 
to win, all suffragists have a right to be 
full of fun. Nevertheless, Mr. Reifsnyder, 
formerly of Chicago, now of Tufts Col- 
lege, is going to address you on a serious 
subject—‘*How Women Can Help in Mu- 
nicipal Government.” 

Mr. Retrsnyper: | heard that this was 
to be a young people's meeting. When I 
saw so many gray heads in the audience, 
I doubted it: but, after watching your 
faces, I have decided that there is not an 
old person in this hall, It is evident that 
all your hearts are young. 

It would be heresy for a Chicagoan to 
speak on anything but Chicago, even here 
in Boston. Perhaps you have heard of the 
‘Hull House,” started there as a social set- 
tlement seven years ago, by Miss Addams 
and Miss Starr, two young women. It 
in the 19th ward. The condition of the 
ward at that time beggars description. 
Those two cultured young women carried 
down there the inspiration of their noble 
purposes, and they have worked a marvel- 
lous change. Miss Addams went into the 
homes round about, and was struck by 
the awful conditions, physical and mental, 
and by the soul-hunger that existed. The 
filth of the streets and alleys was_ inde- 
scribable. Miss Addams about a year ago 
obtained the appointment of street in- 
spector for that ward. Her co-workers 
are almost all of them women. Now, after 
a year, the condition of the streets and 
alleys is wonderfully improved. Men 
inspectors had been expected not to see 
the dirt, and had generally succeeded in 
not doing so. If there is any post pre- 
eminently fit for a woman, it is that of 
street inspector. She cleans the streets 
thoroughly, as in cleaning house = she 
always moves the bureau. 

Another resident of Hull House, Mrs. 
Kelley, has been appointed factory in- 
spector, to see that children under a cer- 
tain age are not employed, and that sani- 
tary regulations are observed. Now the 
question is, Can these women accomplish 
the best possible results without the fran- 
chise? They have undoubted abiiity, but 
their usefulness is limited to that which 


Is 





they may be able to accomplish through 
the influence of their own charming indi- 
vidualities. They have not the will of the 
citizen, nor the influence of the citizen. 
Their appeal for appropriations is ever 
answered in the spirit of favor, when they 
should be able to command such forces 
and such funds as might be required in 
their work. Men have not kept the streets 
clean, and will not, till women vote. 

The women in factories are working 
under laws made entirely by men, and by 
men bent mainly on gain. 

(Concluded next week.) 


-_-- 


DOUGLASS AND DUMAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

of the most significant coinci- 
dences relative to great men and great 
movements happened in connection with 
the death of Frederick Douglass and 
Alexander Dumas, the world-famous 
writer of fiction. 

On the day of the death of Mr. Douglass 
he attended the Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion, then in session at Washington, where 
he made one of the most eloquent pleas 
of his career for the equal, civil and politi- 
eal rights of women. This was his last 
public utterance. 

About four days prior to the death of 
the younger Dumas, he the 
following letter to Madame Maria Szelya- 
Loevy, the leader of the woman’s rights 
party in France ; 

I desire that the civie and political 
rights of woman should be exactly the 
same as those of man, since her duties 
are the same, Does she not pay taxes 
as the man? Is she not prosecuted like 
the man if she does not pay her taxes? If 
she does not settle her indebtedness, or pay 
her rent, is not her property attached and 
sold like a man’s? If she steals ribbon or 
lace in a store, is she not arrested and 
brought into court? Just think, Jeanne 
d’Are could not have voted for a town 
councillor of Domremy in this beautiful 
France, Which she saved. We are proud of 
our illustridus authoresses, like Mme. de 
Sevigne, Mme. de Stael and Mme. Sand, 
but we do not grant them the same rights 
which we give to their liveried coachmen. 
We give to the young girls the same edu- 
cation as to young men; we have erected 
expensive academies, wherein they be- 
come teachers, and go forth upon their 
vocation of spreading light and truth on 
all historic, economic, political and scien- 
tifie questions of the age, and on the day 
when there is an occasion to show the 
progress of their intelligence, on the day 
of an election, when the interests of the 
country are deeply involved, they are 
requested to stay home, and their janitor 
or man-servant goes out to vote. Some 
claim that they are inferior to man be- 
cause they are dispensed from serving 
their country on the battlefield. But they 
are not dispensed from bearing children, 
without whom there could be no soldiers; 
from nursing and educating them for 
years, only in order to suffer when they 
see their offspring sent to the frontier, or 
still further, into a service more cruel 
than slavery. All the arguments oppos- 
ing woman’s admission to elective fran- 
chise are remains of the old Roman code of 
laws, which the law of nature will super- 
sede at an early day. Is not a woman a 
thinking and acting being of the same 
origin as the man? Do we not admire 
her in the holy relations of mother and 
wife? Do we not crowd on her as many 
burdens and in many cases more responsi- 
bility than upon man? Yes, and again 
yes. Therefore we should declare her, 
and make her, civilly and politically the 
equal of man, As to her social and moral 
equality there is no doubt whatever: she 
takes care of that herself, and according 
to the way things are now going it will 
not take her long. Those who wanted 
freedom for men were great fools not to 
consider that the same freedom should 
have been given to women. 


Two 


addressed 


It is. indeed, a significant incident that 
two of the most brilliant public men of 
our time, both of them directly or in- 
directly connected with a proscribed race, 
should in their last moments throw the 
whole strength of their intellect and in- 
dividuality in support of women, the most 
oppressed class in the world. 

To those who are in any way familiar 
with the characteristics of Mr. Douglass, 
there is nothing to be wondered at. Mr. 
Douglass always championed the cause of 
the oppressed. He stood for the largest 
personal liberty, and for the equal and 
exact freedom of all men and women. In 
the of Dumas so much 
said. No broad-minded reader can praise 
his ‘“‘Les Femmes de Hommes,” without 


CASt 


feelings of bitter disappointment that so | 


great a mind should be hampered by such 


narrow, contracted views of the rights 
and duties of the ‘‘fairerand gentler sex.’ 
True, his later pamphlets, 
Qui Tuent”’ 


tent,’ displayed a change of conviction on 


‘Les Femmes 


the part of the distinguished fictionaire, | 


eannot be | 


and *‘Les Femmes Qui Vo- | 


but, unfortunately for the cause of univer- 
sal freedom, neither of these well-written 
pamphlets received one-half of the cireu- 
lation of his former work, consequently 


first instance remain unchanged and un- 
contradicted to the great mass of readers. 
It therefore, a matter for universal 
congratulation that, in his dying moments, 
Dumas atoned for his former error and 
threw the whole force of his personality 
| for the righting of the wrong of centuries. 
| Grander, indeed, is the fact that two of 


is, 


the world’s greatest and most picturesque | 


characters should, in the sublime mo- 
ments which closed their eventful careers, 
have uttered the noblest reasons for the 
fullest freedom of women. 

Thus are we provided with a fitting 
| parallel to Emerson’s beautiful expression 


that, ‘‘the power of civilization is the in- | 


fluence of good women.’ Douglass and 
| Dumas have demonstrated by their lives 


that that influence is null and void, unless | 


| 
| 
| 


| accompanied with the like influence of | 


good men. THOMAS WALLACE SWAN, 
920 Lombard Street, Philadelphia. 


-_ -_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


At the annual meeting of the Malden 
‘Woman Suffrage League, held Monday 
afternoon at the home of Mrs. A. F, Sar- 
gent, oflicers were elected as follows: 
President—Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent. 
Vice-President —Mrs. Anna C. Fall. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lucella B. Coggan. 
Treasurer— Miss Sophia W. Sargent. 


Executive Committee—Mrs. Abby J. 
Hunnewell, Mrs. Abbie F. Hough, Miss 
Abbie Houdlette, Mrs. A. J. Pettengill, 


Miss Maria P. Wilson. 

Delegates to annual meeting of Mass. W. 
S$. Asso.—Miss Sophia W. Sargent, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Sargent. 

It was voted to place woman suffrage 
papers in some of the reading-rooms of 
the city. The League will soon receive a 
bequest of fifty dollars from the trustees 
of the estate of Carrie P. LaCoste. 





THE DRAMA. 


HoLLIs STREET. — Music-lovers have 
long been looking forward to enjoying 
Humperdinck’s delightful fairy opera, 
Nothing sinee Cavelleria Rusticana com- 
pares with the furore occasioned by this 
charming work. Wherever this musical 
gem has been presented it has won warm- 
est praise. Germany, Italy, England and 
America unite in tribute. To secure the 
best presentation in this country, Sir 
Augustus Harris sent on English singers, 
whose experience in London enabled 
them to give the work exactly as it was 
given abroad. ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ ran 
to crowded houses for six weeks in 
New York, and it has won success through- 
out the West. Only leading cities can be 
visited, owing to the immense size of the 
company. New Englanders can see it 
only at the Hollis Street Theatre the 
coming week. As the piece especially in- 
terests children, five matinees will be 
given, beginning on Tuesday, and at these 
children under twelve years will be ad- 
mitted at half price. The opera will in- 
clude Jessie Huddleston, Louisa Meisslin- 
ger, Mary Linck, Grace Damian, Marie 
Elba, Edith Johnston, Eonie Delrita, Maud 
Michelmore, Ella Clare, Jacques Bars and 
Wilberforce Franklin. Engagement limited 
to one week. Advance sale of seats in- 
dicates that the fashionable Hollis Street 
Theatre will be crowded. 

——_@——_— 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The third and last 
week of “Faust”? began last Monday even- 
ing, before an overflowing house. Never 
before has it been possible for an opera 
company to present Gounod’s masterpiece 
for three successive weeks. The advance 
sale for the present week shows no signs 
of lessening patronage. For next week 
Mr. Rose announces another popular 
opera, whose ballads have been played 
and sung in every home. II Trovatore is 
the equal of any. Its music is full of the 


vibrating emotions of human feeling. 
The anvil chorus is frequently heard. 
The cast is: Leonora, Miss Mason and 


Miss Lane; Inez, Miss Cora Deane; Azu- 
cena, Miss Leighton; Maurico, Mr. Persse; 
Rinz, Mr. Wooley; Messenger, Mr. Read; 
Count di Luna, Mr. Murray; Fernando, 
Mr. Wolff. For the 300th performance, 
on Tuesday evening, Jan. 28, Mr. Rose an- 
nounces a novel celebration. Slips con- 
taining the repertoire have been distrib- 
uted to the patrons, who designate their 
favorite opera and act. These slips are 
received at the theatre and a record kept. 
The performance on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 28, will consist of an act from each 
opera that has polled the highest vote. 
Following Trovatore. will be given Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. Many requests for 
these charming works have been received. 





Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 

cial reference to the life and develop- 

ment of Women. 

3- Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 

These lectures are given singly or as a 

course, and with or without stereopticon 


illustrations, as desired, and are tn te to 
women's clubs, high schools and academies. 





| Address 141 Franklin Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
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HOUGHTON & DUTTON 


the wrong impressions put forward in the | 


What Says the Doctor? 


THAT 


Drugs and Medicines 


Must be Fresh in Order to Get Good Results. 





You certainly would not think of buying meats that had spoiled, or stale groceries that had stood on the 


| shelves until they had lost their strength and goodness. 


Why, then, should you purchase medicines that 


are old and stale, as is so often the case in stores where they believe in charging the old fogy 100 per cent. 


druggists’ pront ? 


With us it is different. The immense business we do in this line is in itself a guarantee against any 


accumulation of old and stale goods. You cannot buy stale drugs here, because they do not stay with us 


long enough to grow stale. 


We receive our goods direct from the manufacturers and sell them to the consumer at our usual ratio of 


small profit, thus ensuring to our customers not only a saving in money, but 


Better Goods 


AND IN 


Better Condition. 


We carry everything in the line of proprietary medicine, and in order to show how much can be saved by 


purchasing from us, we mention a few sample prices taken at random from the many thousands of articles 


that we carry in this department. 





Puritana.....++..++- Cece crocccccccccceceeseccees 73¢. 
Bromo Caffeine. occcccccccccsesccccssccccccseces 
Celery Compound. ....cccccccccccccscccccsevees 
Greene’s Nervura..c..cccccccccccccccssscccccccs 
PaeOlRscccccccccccsvcccccccccvevcescosscoscvecs 
Almyr Catarrh Cure.......-scecceeceeeeeeeceeee 
Wills’ Rheumatic Cure 
Scott’s Emulsion Cod Liver Oil.-..--++-+++-+++ 67¢. 
Phillips’ Emulsion Cod Liver Oil ....----+++++ 67¢. 
Moller’s Norwegian Cod Liver Oil.....-++++++++ 75¢. 
Seante’s Cod Liver Ollecccccnsccccoscccevecseess 75¢. 
Adamson’s Balsam.....+.+.e+eereeeees 24c. and 48¢. 
Mestle’s Poeds ccccecevcccctcsvscccveseecsecvecss 40c. 
Malted Milk, $1.00 Size...+--eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeece 74¢. 
All Other Sizes in Proportion. 
Lactated Food, $5:6000ccccccocesescesecsseseses 73¢. 
Bovinine, $1.00 SiZ@..660 ee cece cece eeeeeeteereens 67¢. 
Pinkham’s Compound.....-.+.+++eseeeeeeeeeees 67¢. 
Maltine, plain, 06.0000. .cccccscccsccescvvccccces 6o0c. 
Imperial Granum.......cccccccccssccsescccseces 54¢. 
Tyaesenas’s Ma 6 oc cccccccsceccccccesessccoccces 74¢. 
Clapp’s Malt... .cccccccccccccccccccccccsecccess 59¢. 
Me's Malbec csccescnconseccvesrccovsveversesece 25¢. 
Novis’ Malt, per Goz...0cccccccsccccscccesoess $2.00 
Wyeth’s Malt, per doz........cccccscccsccccces $2.70 
Blittani’s Seecthess os cece cccceccevccccsssvocsesse 38c 
Menthol fahabares.cccccccse coccesseevccoccesoes 1oc. 
Humphreys’ Specifics......-+-esseseeeee seeeees 18¢. 
Metcalf’s Cocoa Wime...-.ccccsccccescccscccecs 75¢. 
Munyon’s Specifics......ccccsccccccccccccccscces 20c. 
Syrup Figs..ccccccccccccccsccvcccsccccsvccvcece 33¢. 


And all other ot the various kinds of proprietary 
articles at correspondingly low prices. 





Genuine full weight SEIDLITZ POWDERS fresh 
made every day, boxes of « dozen 
23¢. 


Powders, ONiYeccceccceccccseccesoes 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, best quality that can 

be made, full pint bottles, regular 
48c. 


dollar article, only 
45¢. 


SEA SALT for salt water baths at home, 9 |b. 
bag of best grade West India Sea 
Balk, GHGs scccsvsrceccvsvessceseses I2¢c. 


Quinine Pills. 


Keasbey and Mattison’s make in original sealed bot- 
tles of 100 pills each : 








Von Hauft’s COCA WINEand MAL! 
regular 75c. bottle, only...........- 














1 grain 2 grain 3 grain 

16c. 25¢. 35¢. 
Nursing Bottles. 
Complete in box, with best grade 


15C. 


Imported CASTILE SOAP, best grade made, 
white and green, in 4-pound bars, 
60c. 


nipples, brushes, etc...........+.+++ 








SPECIAL SALE 
This Week of 


RUBBER HOT WATER BOTTLES. 


Every one Fully Warranted. 
20t. 3 Ot. 


37¢. 43¢. 


1 Ot. 


20C. 


4 Qt. 


49C. 














Tremont and Beacon Streets. 











MARK-DOWN SALE | SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Overcoats and Suits 
Now going on in the Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing departments of 

Macullar Parker Company. 


Special bargains from surplus 
stock and broken lots of winter 
garments. 

All garments made in ourown 
workshops on the premises. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 


Especial Offers. 


The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
af the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 
epee or it, the following especial offers are 
made: 


THE ARMENIANS: 
OR 
The People of Ararat. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 

220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 


(Original Price $1.00.) 











The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 
BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 

48 Pages, with a map. Price, 1oc. Original price 2sc 

These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 

Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 





Forest Grove, Pa. 





| 


| through 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Jan. 20, 4 P. Ms 
Dr. Richard C, Cabot wiil speak on “The Children’s 
Bureau Association.”’ Club tea at 6.30. 





WANTED. — A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 





THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ‘:. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 


to callthe attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 


| mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 





_MISS GERTRUDE CAPEN, 





418 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
Teacher of the voice for conversation 
and for the platform. 


Engagements may be made for a Course 


of Lectures on the subject. 


GLOVES. 


At Christmas are 
71) always acceptable. 
—— And if Purchased at —— 


Miss Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Will be correct in color and 
style, and reasonable in price, 





ed 


ri) 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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